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THE WEEK. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement 
in the House of Commons early 
last Saturday morning, with 
regard to alleged French en- 
croachments on British territory in West Africa, 
opened up the most important incident of the past 
week. The popular feeling excited in this country 
by the statement that a French officer had ordered 
British troops to haul down their flag on territory 
to which we lay claim, and that at another point a 
French post had been established at a place where 
there was already an English force in possession, 
aroused strong feeling among all parties in this 
country. That feeling was intensified on Monday, 
when statements, subsequently confirmed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, appeared in the press to the effect that 
two French expeditions were advancing towards 
Sokoto ; that is to say, were actually on territory in 
which the rights of Great Britain have been fully 
and formally acknowledged by France herself. The 
news of these disturbing events lost nothing from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s manner of communicating it to 
the House of Commons, and it produced, as we have 
said, a very grave effect upon public opinion. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Haprity, Lord Salisbury was able to make a 
somewhat reassuring statement in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday evening. This was to the effect 
that our Ambassador in Paris, having placed in the 
hands of M. Hanotaux a Note drawing his attention 
to the reported advance of the French into Sokoto, 
had received an assurance that the French Foreign 
Minister had no knowledge of any such proceeding, 
and that, if anything of the kind had occurred, it 
had been done not only without the orders of the 
French Government, but against their wishes and 
instructions. A subsequent communication from 
M. Hanotaux to our Ambassador was to the effect 
that he had received from the French Minister for 
the Colonies a positive statement that there were 
no French troops in the region of Sokoto. This 
statement by the Prime Minister had a reassuring 
effect upon public opinion in this country. 





In Parliament the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne was agreed to early on Saturday 
morning. On Monday Mr. Gerald Balfour introduced 
the Irish Local Government Bill, which is the chief 
measure of legislation Ministers propose to bring 
The scheme 


forward during the present session. 


may be characterised as Radical, if, indeed, it might 
not be called revolutionary in its scope. Broadly 
speaking, it sets up in Ireland a system of local 
administration almost exactly the same as that 
which was carried for England, in the face of 
strenuous opposition from the Tory party, by Sir 
Henry Fowler in 1894. Parish Councils are, indeed, 
omitted from the scheme, but County Councils 
and District Councils, both urban and rural, will 
be created under it. The franchise will be 
the same as the Parliamentary franchise, with 
the addition of peers and women, and _ the 
qualification for election as a councillor will be 
the same as in England, with the exception that 
ministers of religion will be disqualified. The 
County Councils will take over the powers and duties 
of the Grand Juries, with the exception of those re- 
lating to criminal matters and to compensation for 
malicious injuries, They will provide and manage 
the lunatic asylums, and will deal with cases of ex- 
ceptional distress. The District Councils will deal 
with roads and with public works not directly 
chargeable on the county as a whole. The Bill con- 
tains provisions with regard to the collection and 
consolidation of the county cess and poor rate, and 
the Imperial exchequer will contribute a sum equal 
to one-half of these rates. The Bill was received 
with hearty approval by the Irish members present. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons was occupied 
with a resolution, moved by Mr. S. Smith, expressing 
the opinion that the expenditure involved in the 
recent operations beyond the frontier of India ought 
not to be charged entirely upon the revenues of that 
country. This resolution was strenuously opposed 
by Lord George Hamilton, who asserted that the 
agricultural population of India was improving, and 
stated that the Indian Government had telegraphed 
that their present financial prospects justified the 
anticipation that all necessary expenditure could 
be met without additional taxation or undue 
increase of deficit. He does not appear to have 
referred to the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment has had to resort to a loan in order to 
make both ends meet. Sir Henry Fowler ex- 
pressed his great regret at the decision of her 
Majesty's Government on this subject, and declared 
himself unable to assent to a statement by Lord 
George Hamilton to the effect that the frontier war 
was not an Imperial question. The reversal by the 
present Government of the decision of their pre- 
decessors respecting Chitral was undoubtedly arrived 








at on Imperial grounds. He regretted that Ministers 
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refused to take a course which would have strength- 
ened our friendly relations with the people of India. 


On Ash Wednesday the House of Commons spent 
the abridged time at its disposal in discussing an 
Irish Bill for giving powers of compulsory land 
purchase to the Congested Districts Board, which 
was defeated by 137 to 225. On Thursday the House 
of Lords heard a statement from Lord Salisbury as 
to the prospects of an early evacuation of Thessaly 
—a statement hopeful in its general character, 
but containing the news that the guarantee 
of the Indemnity Loan by England, France, 
and Russia, does not cover the whole amount. 
Subsequently Lord Salisbury was enabled to 
announce that M. Hanotaux had repeated and 
emphasised his statement in contradiction of the 
alarming news from the Niger region, to which 
reference is made above. In the House of Commons, 
after a brief Irish debate recalling the coercion 
period of ten years ago, the vote for the diplomatic 
and consular services gave rise to two important 
discussions. The treaty with Menelik was adversely 
criticised by Sir Charles Dilke, especially in view of the 
cession to that potentate of part of the Somaliland 
Protectorate, while Mr. Bryce feared an interference 
with Italian claims. On both points, however, fairly 
satisfactory assurances were given, though the 
treatment of the natives will require very careful 
attention, as Sir Edward Grey also urged; and no 
information could be afforded as to the Russo- 
French schemes; and Sir Charles Dilke’s motion 
of protest was defeated by 162 to 76. On the 
West African question Mr. Chamberlain took the 
opportunity offered by Mr. Labouchere’s attack 
on the British policy in the Niger region to make 
an important and, on the whole, reassuring and 
conciliatory statement, justifying the raising of 
the new frontier force, and contradicting the reports 
of dissensions in the Cabinet. Sir Edward Grey, in 
the name of the great mass of the Liberal party, en- 
dorsed the action of the Government, and emphatically 
asserted the need for union in the present crisis; and 
Mr. Labouchere’s motion was rejected by 234 to 27. 


Tue Cricklade election has resulted in a great 
Liberal victory, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice being 
returned by 5,624 votes against Lord Emlyn’s 5,135. 
This is a hint to the Stepney Liberals not to be 
backward. 





Sir WittiAM Harcourt addressed a political 
meeting at Bury, in Lancashire, on Tuesday night: 
He cast ridicule upon the talk about the disorganisa- 
tion and disunion of the Liberal party, pointing to 
the bye-elections as the best reply to pessimistic 
nonsense of this kind. The Liberal party would 
be quite prepared to take the field when the 
time arrived for it to do so. Referring to the 
Unionist alliance, he expressed his belief that 
the Liberal Unionists were being squeezed out 
of existence and absorbed by their Tory allies, 
citing the Duke of Devonshire’s recent speech on 
London municipal government as an illustration of 
this fact. He charged the present Government with 
having spent the surpluses created by the last 
Liberal Government on themselves in the shape of 
doles to agricultural and other interests. They had 
no definite domestic policy, whilst their foreign 
policy, both in Europe and on the Indian frontier, 
had been one of failure. 


Tue Army Estimates disclose the Government's 
plan of Army Reform. It will still be necessary to 
wait for details until Lord Lansdowne has explained 
them. But the Memorandum accompanying the 
Estimates shows that the schemes for 1897-8 and 
1898-9 together provide for an increase of 25,083 
men to the Army, distributed in 12,230 infantry and 





the rest among the cavalry, artillery, foot-guards, 
the West India regiments, and the Malta militia. 
Of this total 9,024 was for last year’s scheme, 
while an extra 16,059 are now called for. Mean- 
time it is announced that of the number pro- 
vided last year only 2,632 out of the 2,967 
expected had been secured by the Ist February. 
A battalion at home for every battalion abroad, 
we are told, is the principle upon which this 
increase is sought; how many battalions may 
ultimately be required to fulfil this has not been 
determined yet. At what cost will the present 
increase be got? The two programmes, that of the 
current and that for next year, are put together 
with the following result. For the next year these 
will add £614,000 to the Estimates; for 1899-1900 the 
extra cost will be £928,000; for 1900-1 the extra will 
be £1,221,000, and ultimately this will grow to 
£1,516,000. In other words, the programme now 
unfolded, while adding a large sum immediately, will 
add an additional annual charge ultimately of 
£902,000. 





So complicated is the explanation given in the 
Secretary of State’s Memorandum that it is rather 
difficult to follow the involved system adopted. The 
Summary to the Estimates for 1898-9 shows an 
addition of £880,000 to the Army charges for the 
year. But this would have been much larger had 
not the Government again resorted to the Supple- 
mentary Estimate trick, by which £766,000 of next 
year’s charges have been anticipated. These two 
sums added together show an additional charge of 
£1,646,000 over the current year, and bring the total 
for the Army up to £19,986,500, or, say, £20,000,000. 
In addition to this vast sum, the War Office 
has in hand what is valued at £3,139,099. The 
number of men demanded this year is 180,513 instead 
of 158,774 last year. This is a programme which 
should make the debates on the Estimates less per- 
functory and more real than usual. Particularly is 
that so, as no hint is given that anything like a 
substantial improvement in organisation of the War 
Office is proposed. We are, indeed, called to notice a 
reduction of £3,400 in the salaries, etc., at the War 
Office ; but as that is the home of circumlocution, 
the Commons would do well to institute searching 
inguiries before these millions are voted away, 
millions which promise to grow very rapidly in the 
immediate future. 





WHILE Disestablishment in England is in the 
background, the Liberation Society has plenty of 
useful work to do in promoting religious equality in 
other ways. At the annual breakfast on Tuesday 
some of these were pointed out; and, in particular, 
English Liberals were reminded that the institu- 
tion by the State of a Catholic University 
in Ireland must involve. a considerable depar- 
ture from the orthodox Liberal creed. Refer- 
ence was also made to recent clerical encroach- 
ments in the sphere of education. The society 
will have plenty to do in this province when the 
Secondary Education Bill is produced. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S proposals for reforming the 
administration of the Chartered Company of British 
South Africa seem to let off that body very easily 
indeed. The Board is to be deprived of legislative 
power, except in fiscal matters, and it retains a right 
of veto over other legislation, subject to the final 
control of the Secretary of State; while the control 
of its military force is to be vested in a Resident 
Commissioner appointed and paid by the Crown. 
He is to have no other executive function than 
that of approving or forbidding military operations ; 
but he is to advise the High Commissioner and the 
new legislative and executive councils, which are to 
be partly elective. The commandant of the Com- 
pany’s forces is also to be a Crown officer and 
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responsible to the Resident Commissioner. The con- 
trol that already exists over the Company’s magis- 
tracy and finance is to be strengthened and used 
more effectively, and the territory north of the 
Zambesi is reserved for separate treatment, as is the 
question of native labour. We trust that the new 
elective members will be really independent and 
that the Colon‘sl Office will use its powers. 





Next Thursday the electorate of Lendon will 
have the opportunity not only of deciding whether 
their Council shall be vigorous or feeble but of 
indicating to the Ministry the lines on which its 
forthcoming measure shall proceed in reforming, or 
deforming, London government. This was expressly 
stated on Thursday evening by Lord James of 
Hereford: who, like the Duke of Norfolk on the 
same evening, and other Moderate speakers, was 
much concerned to assure his audience that Lord 
Salisbury really meant no harm to the Council. 
The indications seem to point to a Progressive 
victory. Sir John Lubbock’s misstatements as to the 
housing of the working classes by the Council were 
effectually exposed at Tuesday’s sitting, and further 
emphasised by Earl Carrington on Thursday; and 
the fact that every division is contested and that 
the Progressives have by far the best candidates is 
of good augury. The great meeting on Tuesday at 
St. James's Hal!, at which Lord Rosebery will speak, 
should further emphasise the Progressive claims. 





THE Zola trial, which is dealt with 
in detail on a later page, has ended 
as it was expected to end—or 
worse. M. Zola gets twelve months’ imprisonment 
—the maximum penalty—and a fine of 3,000 
francs; M. Perreux, the publisher of the Aurore, a 
similar fine and four months. The case, however, 
is not finally disposed of, as M. Zola intends to 
appeal. Both the incidents of the hearing and the 
scene after it indicate that France is dominated 
by the army in a way that a short time ago 
would hardly have been thought possible any- 
where but in Spain or a South American Republic. 
We should be sorry to judge the sound, sober, peace- 
able masses of France by the Paris mob and the 
Boulevard Press. But we fear that the French nation 
is willingly riveting its own chains. The proceed- 
ings in the Chamber on Thursday show that the 
Ministry means to do all in its power to help the 
nation to that end; and the defence of justice and 
freedom is falling chiefly into Socialist hands. 
Moreover, in the present temper of France there 
is no saying to what enterprises the sensitiveness of 
its masters may not lead. 


ABROAD. 


ON a previous page we have referred to the feel- 
ing aroused in England by the latest phases of the 
West African question. In France, we are glad to 
see, the tendency, from M. Hanotaux downwards, is 
apparently pacific. But the fact remains that, 
while the Delimitation Conference is sitting, little 
bands of troops with roving commissions are 
wandering about, attempting to improve the respec- 
tive titles of the two countries to the territory in 
dispute. The rank and file of the French and 
English troops respectively belong to different native 
races with racial hatreds of theirown. The forces 
are hard to hold back ; they are not all officered by 
Europeans, and in view of the present sensitiveness 
in France as to the honour of the army, a very 


small explosion may bring about a tremendous con- 
flagration. 


THE news sent from Peking last week as to 
the _concessions obtained from China has been 
officially confirmed and supplemented by our 





Foreign Office. Next June all the internal water- 
ways of China will be opened to steamers of all 
nations, and two years hence—the Chinese Govern- 
ment being unable to secure an earlier date—a 
new Treaty Port will be set up in Hunan. More- 
over, that Government pledges itself never to cede 
any part of the valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang— 
by far the richest and most important part 
of its dominions—to any foreign Power by sale, 
purchase, or otherwise; and, so long as English 
trade with China exceeds that of any foreign Power, 
the post of Inspector-General of Customs is to be 
held by a British subject. These concessions con- 
stitute substantially the fair field and no favour 
which is all our policy of free trade permits us 
to ask; and they will certainly be welcomed in 
America and Germany as well as among ourselves. 
Moreover, a loan of sixteen millions sterling— 
enough to pay the war indemnity and to leave 
four millions sterling over —has been arranged 
between the Chinese Government and an English 
and a German bank. The security is not yet 
definitely stated, but it appears to be the customs 
duties, so far as they are not pledged already, and 
certain internal taxes—which will mean a further 
extension of European and honest financial manage- 
ment in China. The security is probably good, and 
the interest works out at about 5 per cent., which 
cannot be described as usurious for a second mort- 
gage inthe East. On the other hand, the Burma rail- 
way is not yet to be extended into Yunnan; but this 
step was probably premature in any case. Russia 
and France, however, seem still bent on obtaining 
territorial concessions in Manchuria and Hainan 
respectively. But our purpose is achieved—so far 
as Chinese concessions can achieve it. 





EARLY this week it as announced that the 
contract had at last been entered into for the con- 
struction of the huge irrigation reservoirs which 
will dam up the superfluous waters of the Nile at 
Assouan and Assiout, and equalise the supply 
throughout the year. Irrigation is to replace inun- 
dation; large tracts of desert are to be made 
fertile; and the productive capacity of Middle 
and Lower Egypt is to be multiplied tenfold. 
Moreover, it may be presumed that arrangements 
will eventually be made for the utilisation in manu- 
facture of the water power thus regulated and 
secured. The arrangement, though it involves a 
destruction of one of the most characteristic features 
of the country, is so admirable—for Egypt—that 
we may well put up with the loss of the annual 
inundation which has impressed all travellers since 
Herodotus, and also with the very moderate inter- 
ference with the Ptolemaic ruins at Phile which 
the plan as finally adopted is understood to involve. 
Still, those patriots among us who both rejoice 
that we are in Egypt and also hanker after an Im- 
perial Zollverein may well remember that Egypt is 
a very active competitor in the production of sugar 
and cotton with various parts of the British Empire. 
According to an interesting article in this month’s 
Forum by Mr. Penfield, the recent representative of 
the United States at the Court of the Khedive, the 
cotton crop of the Delta last year amounted to 
1,100,000 bales of 500 lbs. each, and the cotton is of 
the long-fibred kind which can hardly be grown 
elsewhere, save on the “sea islands” of South 
Carolina. Indeed, both Egyptian sugar and Egyptian 
cotton actually compete with the American article 
in the protected American market. It will be 
curious if the work of our engineers in Egypt 
should increase the difficulties of India and the 
West Indies, not to speak of the Southern States 
of America. But that is the way of the modern 
economic world. 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large awount in weekly wages. 
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THE result of the popular vote taken throughout 
Switzerland last Sunday on the Bill for the purchase 
of the chief Swiss railways by the Government of 
the Confederation has falsified the predictions to 
which we referred last week, and given a severe 
shock to the opponents of centralisation and State 
Socialism. The Bill was carried by a majority of 
considerably more than two to one—384,272 votes to 
176,002. This is the largest majority in the history of 
the Referendum, and we believe also the largest poll. 
The Swiss electorate numbers about 700,000, and the 
abstentions in recent years have been very numerous. 
Eighteen cantons accepted the Bill, while seven 
rejected it—Freiburg, the Valais, Uri, Schwyz, Neu- 
chitel, Geneva, and one of the half-cantons of Unter- 
walden. In Neuchdtel, in Geneva, and in Vaud on 
the other side, the majorities were narrow; but 
most of the German cantons were overwhelmingly 
in favour of the Bill. Zurich pronounced for it by 
more than five to one, Berne by nearly four to one, 
St. Gallen by five to one, Glarus by seven to one, 
Thurgau by eight to one. The minorities were 
relatively larger in the principal towns than in the 
country districts. The hopes of the opposition had 
declined considerably during last week, though they 
still trusted that the Bill would be defeated by a 
small majority. But the masses were carried away 
by the idea of “the railways for the people,” and 
M. Numa Droz's warnings failed to have their 
expected effect. The measure, however, involves 
the raising of a loan of not less than forty and 
possibly forty-eight millions sterling, and the 
addition of forty thousand persons to the civil 
service. These are effects which cannot be con- 
templated without some misgivings,’ especially as 
the loan will be largely held in Germany and France. 


WHILE the American people are awaiting the 
result of the inquiry into the Maine disaster and 
the publication of the diplomatic correspondence 
relating to Cuba—which will probably intensify 
the cry for armed intervention —the Spanish 
Conservatives seem determined to precipitate a 
catastrophe at all costs. General Weyler’s organ 
has published a facsimile letter tending to show 
that one of the new Cuban Ministers is a rebel and 
a Separatist—a move which, if it breaks up the 
Ministry, will remove President McKinley's chief 
reason for holding his hand. War must mean 
eventual defeat and certain anarchy in Spain, and 
the immediate loss of Cuba. But the Spanish Con- 
servatives seem to have lost their sanity, or to be 
playing for their own seditious ends. 





Tus week has seen the publica- 

LITERATURE, etc. tion of the first instalment of a 
very curious work, of American 

origin, exhibiting “the Higher Criticism in Colours.” 
The “ Polychrome Bible ” (London: James Clarke & 
Co.) effects this end by an ingenious method of 
printing in different hues the various parts of the 
respective books which that criticism refers—solely 
on internal evidence—to different writers. For the 
benefit of those interested in textual criticism 
there is a further system of ingenious diacritical 
marks, Of the volumes now issued, the Psalms 
are re-translated by Professor Wellhausen, whose 
translation has been put into English by Dr. H. H. 
Farness, of Philadelphia; the Book of Judges, by 
Dr. G, F. Moore, of Andover, U.S.A.; and Isaiah, by 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne; while the foremost scholars 
of Great Britain, Germany, and America are busy 
with the rest. For Hebrew scholars, this conspectus 
is convenient; but the capitalists who are putting 
£25,000 into the work display a touching faith in 
the finality of the results of the Higher Criticism, 
which is probably shared by no one save the 
various contributors, and by them solely in respect 
of their several contributions to the enterprise. It 
is the business of every rising scholar to upset the 





conclusions of his predecessors : in Germany, it might 
almost be said, his bread will depend on the audacity 
and brilliancy of his assaults on them. Still, to 
those who wish to know what Hebrew scholars have 
done without knowing why they did it, this book 
will be interesting; but as humble laymen we 
should like to know if there is a particle of external 
evidence for the existence of any one of the writers 
therein distinguished, save a familiar tradition about 
Ezra. For those whom the disintegrating process 
offends we, may suggest two consolatory reflections. 
One is that, according to Professor Sayce, the 
Higher Criticism is summarily disposed of by Biblical 
archeology. The other is, that for more than a 
century the critics have pulled Homer to pieces, and 
yet the Homeric problem is not settled yet. 


Miss MUNDELLA would be very grateful to any 
friends of her father, the Right Hon, A. J. Mundella, 
who would entrust her with letters, memorials, or 
recollections of him. Anything so lent would be 
carefully returned. The address is 16, Elvaston 
Place, S.W. 


Tue Right Rev. R. C. Billing, 
formerly Suffragan Bishop of 
Bedford, had done admirable 
service for many years to East London, first as 
Rector of Spitalfields, then as Bishop. His exertions 
had broken down his health and compelled him to 
retire in 1895.—Miss Frances Willard, President of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Association, had 
won fame on both sides of the Atlantic by her 
championship of her sex and her multifarious work 
for the promotion of temperance and _ edu- 
cation. She had a remarkable gift of oratory 
and a notable power of personal influence.—Mr. 
F. Wootton-Isaacson had been Conservative M.P. 
for Stepney—save for a_ brief interval—since 
1886.—Sir James Mackie, K.C.M.G., was the British 
delegate to the Board of Health in Egypt and a 
high authority on sanitation.—Mr. C. de Michele, 
formerly editor of the Morning Post, had been 
consul in St. Petersburg before and after the 
Crimean War, and the British representative in 
the last diplomatic act preliminary to it.—Professor 
Alexander Liezen-Mayer, by origin a Hungarian, 
was eminent as a painter of historical subjects, 
and was also well known as an illustrator of books. 
His illustrations of Faust and other German classics 
were famous.—The Tai Wen Kun, long Regent of 
Korea, and father of its present King, had been 
a zealous upholder of the exclusiveness of “ The 
Hermit Kingdom.” 


OBITUARY. 








WEST AFRICA. 
anntaguae 

T is not often that a question involving such 

tremendous issues as that of our position in 
West Africa undoubtedly does is so complex in its 
character. To listen to Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ments in the House of Commons and to read the 
articles in the militant newspapers are enough to 
make the plain man believe that France has wilfully 
and deliberately invaded British territory, and that 
war between the two countries is imminent. In the 
early part of this week, indeed, this conviction 
seemed to prevail generally, and we had that fall in 
prices on the Stock Exchange which betokens a 
scare in the great money market of the world. Yet 
when we come to look into the facts of the case we 
find ourselves confronted by a state of things that is 
the reverse of simple, and we begin to understand 
that there may be two sides even to this question of 
our rights in the Niger territory. To say bluntly that 
we are right in everything, whilst France is wrong, is 
merely to show that we are as obstinately resolved 
to maintain the chose jug¢e as the persecutors of M. 
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Zola themselves. We have been suddenly confronted 
this week by a very grave crisis in international 
affairs. At our feet has yawned unexpectedly the 
awful abyss of a possible war with France. There 
is no sane man in Great Britain who desires such a 
war. The overwhelming majority of the people of 
these islands have no other wish than to live on 
terms of hearty goodwill with their nearest neigh- 
bours on the Continent. Moreover, in these days of 
travel and of consequent enlightenment, Englishmen 
generally recognise the fact that their own desire 
for friendly relations with France is fully recipro- 
cated by the majority of Frenchmen. Between the 
two peoples there is no ill-will, but something that 
is just the opposite. Yet here we have found our- 
selves seriously contemplating the possibility of a 
war between the two countries—a war which would 
be the most hateful and unnatural of any that 
Great Britain could possibly engage in, except 
only a war with the United States. It is our first 
and most serious business to ask ourselves whether 
there is any reason why the good relations between 
the two countries should be subjected to this strain. 
The French have, upon the whole, kept their tempers 
in the debates of the last few days. They have, 
indeed, shown a quite unusual degree of coolness 
and moderation. Even the Chauvinist newspapers 
have protested against the notion that the two 
countries should go to war about a few miserable 
square miles of territory in West Africa. Here, on 
the other hand, we have shown an unwonted degree 
of passion and irritation, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statements in Parliament have been the signal for 
an outbreak of Jingo feeling such as we have not 
witnessed since the days of the German Emperor’s 
telegram in January, 1896. It seems necessary in 
these circumstances that we should ask ourselves 
seriously whether anything has happened of late 
that can justify the temper into which we have 
fallen. 

That the French have not behaved well with 
regard to West Africa and the Niger country is not 
to be disputed. They have changed their tactics 
and their policy so often, indeed, that they must 
themselves admit that they cannot always have been 
in the right. If “effective occupation” is a good 
title nowadays, it should have been just as good at 
the time of the Berlin Conference, when France 
emphatically repudiated it. If the doctrine of 
hinterland and the binding force of treaties deserved 
recognition then, they cannot be less deserving of it 
now. The French Colonial Office has been too 
clever, too smart, in its operations in West Africa, 
and whilst it has needlessly irritated the people of 
this country, it has exposed its own policy to very 
effective attack. But all this forms the subject 
matter of the conference which is being held at 
this very moment between the representatives of 
the two countries in Paris. It will be the fault 
of our own Foreign Office if the inconsistencies and 
errors of the French policy are not made clear, and 
we cannot see that there is any reason in the world 
for lashing ourselves into a fury because French 
diplomatists and politicians are putting forward 
claims which can easily be proved to be untenable. 
France has practically admitted that all these claims 
must in the end be submitted to the examination of 
the diplomatic experts who have been appointed by 
the two Governments to deal with this West African 
question. If Englishmen have any confidence in their 
own representatives they ought to feel assured that, 
however extravagant the pretensions of France may 
be, she will not be allowed in the end to succeed in 
any claim that is not founded upon justice. 
Unfortunately, as we know—and this seems to 
account for a great deal—we have not been very 





happy of late in our dealings with the French Foreign 
Office. That office has undoubtedly got the better of 
Lord Salisbury in negotiations regarding some ques- 
tions of very serious importance. Siam, Madagascar, 
and Tunis all bear testimony to this fact. But we 
cannot make a casus belli against France out of the 
failures of our own Ministers. If Lord Salisbury 
has allowed himself to be outwitted by French 
diplomatists, it is the former and not the latter 
whom we must blame for the fact. We do not 
desire to be outwitted again, and for this reason we 
are not at all sorry that there should have been a 
display of feeling in this country in connection with 
the West African business that must convince Lord 
Salisbury that, upon this occasion, he will have to 
be on his guard against those “graceful concessions ” 
to which he has been prone in former dealings with 
France. But that we can have any right to com- 
plain of the French for putting their case as strongly 
as possible, and for trying to fortify it by all legiti- 
mate means, cannot for a moment be admitted. 
Our business is to strengthen the hands of our 
representatives in Paris, and to see that they do 
their duty in securing an equitable adjustment of 
conflicting claims which both countries have shown 
their willingness to submit to settlement by peaceful 
negotiations. 

The very fact that we have, as we believe, a 
position that is unassailable ought to make us all 
the readier to await the course of events with calm- 
ness and patience. We should, of course, be bound 
to protest in the strongest manner possible against 
such an invasion of our undoubted rights as the 
advance of a French force into the Sokoto territory 
would be. But M. Hanotaux himself professes to 
agree with us on this point; and in doing so he 
virtually admits that any march of French forces 
into the territory which was practically assigned to 
us in 1890 would be nothing less than an act of war. 
This admission ought to satisfy Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, though it apparently fails to do so. As 
for the smaller matters of which we had news 
yesterday week, when the Colonial Secretary made 
his statement to the startled House of Commons, 
it must be admitted that it is a very dangerous thing 
to have detached bodies of French and English 
troops—for the most part blacks—marching and 
countermarching within a few miles of each other 
in a part of the world that is absolutely remote 
from civilisation. But the worst thing that we can 
do is to exaggerate the importance of any chance 
encounter between one corporal’s guard and another. 
If we look at a map—say the excellent map pub- 
lished by the Times on Thursday—we shall get some 
idea of the complicated character of the situation, 
and of the way in which French and English hinter- 
lands overlap one another. Nobody, at the first 
glance, can say that one particular spot belongs 
absolutely to Great Britain and another to 
France. There is a vast debatable region, the 
ultimate ownership of which must be decided 
by a careful sifting of facts and a mutual desire 
for a pacific arrangement. What we need at pre- 
sent is a cool head, a clear judgment and a tirm 
will at the Foreign Office. Our business is to 
see that we are not robbed of the Niger, which 
has been made almost an English stream by the 
sacrifices and the courage of our fellow-countrymen, 
and that we have our just rights to adjacent terri- 
tory recognised. We must neither be bluffed nor 
cozened out of these rights. But the very worst 
way of securing our ends in a situation in which 
coolness and statesmanship are so emphatically 
called for, would be to exaggerate small incidents in 
the debatable territory, and to excite a feeling of 
active hostility between the two great nations who 
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happen to be interested in this comparatively paltry 
bit of territory. 








THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 





4 R. GERALD BALFOUR is to be congratulated 
N on bis singular good fortune. He has been 
able to introduce a Bill providing for the govern- 
ment of the Irish counties by the Irish people which 
has received the warm support of Irish Nationalists 
and which has not been opposed by Irish Tories. 
He can look forward to the reasonable probability 
of passing the Bill through both Houses of Par- 
liament. It would be vain to say that this roseate 
prospect is due solely to the merits of the Bill. The 
Irish Tories and the House of Lords would have 
scouted such a Bill if it had been introduced by a 
Liberal Chief Secretary. Nor is mere party partiality 
a sufficient explanation. Six years ago such a Bill 
could hardly have been introduc d by Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four himself—in point of fact, Mr. Arthur Balfour in- 
troduced a very different sort of Bill. His younger 
brother is favoured even among Tory Ministers by 
a succession of events in [reland with which his 
policy has had nothing to do. The failure of the 
effort to carry Home Rule by a Parliamentary coup 
de main has altered the attitude of Nationalists 
towards local government. They are still National- 
ists, but they recognise that there are other things 
also worth striving for, and they are therefore dis- 
posed to use local government for the good of their 
counties rather than as an engine for rendering 
English rule in Ireland impossible. We believe 
that Heme Rule is more likely to be won by the 
proof of capacity for self-government than by the 
proof of capacity for organising revolution, and 
therefore, as Home Rulers, we recognise with hope- 
fulness the new Irish spirit. Meanwhile the Irish 
Tories, owing partly to the Financial Relations agita- 
tion, and partly to the soothing effect of the decline 
of agrarian bitterness, are ready to go as far as they 
can to meet the Nationalists. They are ready to accept 
democratic innovations which they would have re- 
garded in the coercion days as a base surrender to the 
enemy. It would be a grave mistake to suppose that 
the landlords have merely been bribed into acquies- 
cence by the agricultural grant. Their share of that 
grant will be comparatively small. It will amount 
to some £300,000 out of £730,000, for the county 
cess, which is the largest of the Irish local 
burdens, falls entirely on the tenants. It will, 
therefore, not amount to more than three per cent. 
on the Irish rental, or, say, to one-twelfth of the 
average reductions in the Land Courts now that the 
new rents are being fixed. The resident landlords, 
who are the most influential, will remain liable for 
any increase there may be in the rates on the land 
in their own occupation. We do not anticipate 
much increase: rural rates do not tend to increase 
much, even in England. But if there be an increase 
of rates landlords will suffer as among the largest 
ratepayers. Thus, while the agricultural grant may 
have its soothing effect, the main reason for Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s success is the change in Irish feel- 
ing. He had a great opportunity, and it would 
really seem as if he was going to take it. 

The scheme of local government is broad and 
simple. The Irish Local Government franchise will 
be the Parliamentary franchise with the addition of 
Peers and women. ‘The Poor Law areas will remain 
as at present, but er-oficio guardians will be 
abolished, guardians elected by ballot and without 
plural voting, and the various sanitary and other 
powers now exercised by the guardians will cease to 
be exercised by them as such. There is for the 





future to be Union Rating. Where a Union is 
entirely within one county, the rural guardians, i.e. 
the guardians for that part of the Union not within 
urban sanitary districts, will form the District Council. 
Where a Union is within two counties each part will 
form a separate district, except in some cases where 
there may be an alteration either of Union or county 
boundaries. The District Council will be the rural 
sanitary authority, and will also exercise the same 
initiating power in road matters as is now exercised 
by the Baronial Sessions. The proposal, whether for 
road repair or new construction, will be first passed 
by the District Council and then sent on to the County 
Council, who, if they approve, will carry out the work. 
Rates for all local purposes will be collected by the 
District Council. The County Council, which will be 
elected as in England, except that there will be no 
aldermen and that the chairmen of District Councils 
will be ex-officio members, will succeed the Grand 
Jury as the actual road authority, and will succeed 
the nominated lunatic asylum board as the authority 
for dealing with pauper lunatics. The powers will, 
in some respects, be larger than those of English 
County Councils. If it will have no share in con- 
trolling the police, this limitation will not be 
seriously complained of. So far as can be done by 
a mere change of the constitution of the local 
authority, Irish local administration will be placed 
in the hands of the Irish people. 

This will be an immense gain. The mere fact 
that the County Court judge will be allowed to 
assess damages for malicious injuries—which so far 
as there is parallel, in cases of riot, is in England a 
duty of the County Council—seems of comparatively 
little importance. Even here there will be an 
improvement as compared with the present law. 
We do not wonder that Irish members are not 
indisposed under the circumstances to allow the grant 
in aid of agricultural rates—which in England was 
supposed to go to the farmers, but really went to the 
landlords—to be divided in Ireland in the proportion of 
two-fifths to the landlord and three-fifths tothe tenant. 
Weare not even surprised that they resent as captious 
criticism of this proposal by English Liberals, who 
unfortunately are unable, as the Irishmen well know, 
to carry even so good a measure while the power of 
the House of Lords remains unchecked. Ireland 
has hitherto had the worst system of local govern- 
ment in Europe; it is to receive one of the best. A 
corporate system in country as well as town, with all 
its opportunities for bettering the condition of the 
people and training them for wider responsibilities, 
is the next best thing to national self-government 
that Ireland could win. How far then is it true, as 
Mr. Morley suggested, that to begin with local 
government in Ireland is to begin at the wrong end ? 
Our own ancestral folk met in the shire moot before 
they met in national assembly. The Cantons of 
Switzerland formed the Confederation; the States 
of America formed the Union. The natural growth 
of institutions is from below. Irishmen may be 
trained in the smaller sphere for the larger. 
It is surely better to see whether they can manage 
their counties before giving them power to control 
their country. This is not by any means a foolish 
view: it is the view which a benevolent despot, 
working on a clean slate, would probably take. But 
the difficulty is that England can never play the 
benevolent despot in Ireland; she is never at 
once despotic and benevolent. She works the 


central government of Ireland through officials 
mainly chosen from one section of the people, and so 
distant from England and English ways of thinking 
that they can never be effectually controlled. 
Wherever there is a provision in the new Bill for 
control by the Local Government Board—and we 
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arise. This is why, from the English point of view, 
Mr. Gerald Balfotr is beginning at the wrong end. 
It would have been much simpler and better to set 
up an elective national authority in Ireland to take 
upon itself the troublesome work of controlling or 
supervising the County Councils. Yet, perhaps, if 
the landlords join in the work of the County Councils, 
and the Councils find themselves at loggerheads with 
the Dublin Department, Home Rule may come in a 
way less theatrical but more truly national than 
seemed possible a few years ago. 





TAMMANY AND LONDON, 





EXT Thursday the electorate of the County of 
London will have to decide whether the 
capital of the Empire shall be governed by a strong 
Council or a weak one. They have been exhorted 
by the Duke of Devonshire to select men of tried 
capacity and business experience ; and we cordially 
echo his recommendation—the more so because, as 
was effectively shown by the analysis of the lists of 
candidates to which we referred last week, the great 
majority of such men happen to be in the Progressive 
ranks, They have to decide whether they favour 
the development of municipal patriotism and its 
expression by a Council at once able and ener- 
getic, or whether they prefer a Council consisting 
largely of untried men, which will bow its head 
to the spoiler and welcome the promised Bill for 
depriving it of many of its functions and sending 
London government back to Bumbledom. They 
may choose whether the municipality shall do its 
own work—under proper guarantees for its adequacy 
as well as its cheapness—or whether the Works 
Department shall be abolished, and the way left open 
for contractors, and, in the case of small jobs, for 
local contractors, some of whom are extremely 
likely to have what is called in American politics “a 
pull” over the representatives of their district on 
the Council. They have not to choose generally 
between municipal socialism and private enterprise. 
We do not in England make these decisions between 
policies in the abstract ; and the line will be drawn, 
under a Progressive administration, according to the 
experience already gained by provincial munici- 
palities. A city, as the reformers in America put 
it, is above all a business corporation; and the 
orthodox economists who object on principle to a 
Works Department would also have objected a priori 
to the building of the London and North-Western 
locomotives by that company in its works at Crewe. 
The choice before the electors is between capable 
and enterprising administration on the one hand, 
and on the other a policy which is avowedly humble, 
generally uninteresting, and therefore—to judge from 
what has happened in America—extremely likely to 
give abundant openings for corruption by-and-by. 
The issues are momentous, and they will be so 
thoroughly threshed out between this date and 
Thursday next that we need not deal with them in 
detail here. But it may be well to follow up 
the line suggested by Mr. Bryce in his admirable 
speech—which was most imperfectly reported—on 
Monday last in Marylebone. The great deterrent 
from municipal strength held out before timid 
Moderates is the misgovernment of American cities. 
From the speeches of Lord Salisbury and various 
minor authorities on the Moderate side it might be 
supposed that Greater New York is the creation of 





structure of the governments is widely different, 
and American cities differ so greatly that some 
of the best authorities declare that a general 
description is impossible. But it may fairly be said 
that the beginnings of the chief tendencies which 
have perpetuated and intensified the corruption of 
American city governments are now embodied in 
the Moderate policy in London. The proofs of this 
may be found in detail in the works of American 
municipal reformers, especially in two of the chapters 
on city government contributed to Mr. Bryce’s great 
work by his American collaborators; and in more 
recent works, notably Mr. Goodnow’s “ Municipal 
Home Rule” and “ Municipal Problems” and Mr. 
Albert Shaw’s “ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,” which we recommend Moderate electors to 
peruse. We can only indicate these tendencies 
here. 

The City of New York, the standing instance 
of American municipal misgovernment, possessed a 
civic government latterly resembling that of an 
English reformed corporation till about the middle 
of this century. Then the influx of foreign voters 
—organised by the first boss, Fernando Wood— 
and the carelessness of respectable citizens, had 
caused misgovernment and corruption. The State 
Legislature interfered, and not unnaturally took 
away some of the powers of the city government, 
entrusting them to separate boards. The result 
was a number of small boards beyond the reach 
of public opinion, and a city government whose 
doings were less worth attending to than before. 
It was during this lapse of interest that the 
Tweed Ring captured the city government, and 
though it managed to get the Legislature to 
increase the civic powers, the practice of inter- 
ference and belittling was kept up long after 
its fall. In six years (1884.9), according to 
Mr. Goodnow, the State Legislature passed 390 
Acts interfering with the government of the City 
of New York. This interference has naturally had 
most disastrous effects. Local interest has been 
hard to arouse, and the city affairs have been 
managed no better than before. National issues 
have been intruded into municipal questions, as 
Lord Onslow desires; and respectable voters have 
supported thoroughly corrupt candidates for city 
offices for fear of injuring their party in the 
State or the Federal elections. For years thou- 
sands of leading Republicans of Philadelphia— 
men personally above reproach—put up with a 
scandalously corrupt city government, dirty water, 
bad and dear gas, rates up to the limit of rateable 
capacity, filthy streets, and general extravagance, 
in order not to injure their party in the State. 
Last November many doubtless equally worthy 
Republicans in New York City threw away their 
votes on Senator Platt’s nominee instead of support- 
ing the Reformers’ candidate for the Mayoralty. 
The consequence was that Tammany triumphed. 
And the same pollution of civic politics may be seen 
all over the Union. 

American Reformers, taught by bitter experience, 
now proceed in exactly the opposite course from our 
own Moderates. Their aim is to centralise power 
and responsibility ; to make the issues so great, and 
the authorities so important, that the citizens shall be 
irresistibly drawn to take part in municipal elections. 
The new charter which Lord Salisbury regards as a 
case of “megalomania” was not promoted by 
Tammany Hall. It was drafted very much on 
the Reformers’ lines by a reforming Commis- 
sion after the report of another Commission, and 
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it was dissented from by a Reform Mayor 
because it did not follow these lines far enough. 
A similar policy had been tried in other cities—we 
may mention St. Louis, Brooklyn, and, to some 
extent, Boston. In Brooklyn its success, under Mr. 
Seth Low’s mayoralty, is known even in England. 
To keep general politics out, the American Reformers 
even depart from the usual practice in America, and 
separate municipal from State elections. In the 
case of New York, their plans have failed—so far. 
But to those who know the power of the political 
machines, against both of which they had to contend, 
it is astonishing that they should have ever looked 
like succeeding. And there are excellent reasons for 
expecting a better result next time. 

To sum up, the Moderates wish to cut down and 
divide the powers of the municipal government of 
London—a course which was tried in America for 
about forty years with disastrous results, and so has 
been reversed by the Reformers. They are dragging 
in “the Unionist organisations”—an introduction 
of general political considerations and machinery 
which has had equally disastrous results in America. 
They are running a large number of untried men 
and local candidates. We should be sorry to say 
anything against the moral characters of any of the 
present Moderate candidates, most of whom, in fact, 
nobody knows much about. But the practice of 
running unknown men put forward by the poli- 
tical managers opens the way for very grave 
dangers; and, as to local candidates, the fact 
that in America councillors are seldom elected save 
for the district in which they live is recognised 
by American Reformers as a serious drawback to 
good government. The candidate, it is said, does 
not think of the good of the whole city, but 
mainly of what he can get for his constituents. 
Finally, the municipal councils in America consist 
largely of saloon keepers. The Moderates are 
running two publicans. We do not suggest that 
they are not personally estimable. But the pre- 
cedent is dangerous—and American. In short, 
the Moderate policy is of the same kind as 
that which has brought American cities generally 
to their present pass. The conditions are different 
here, and we do not expect to see a Tammany Hall 
in London. But we do expect—if Lord Salisbury 
and the Moderates have their way—to see London 
given over toa weak central body and a group of 
vestries, miscalled corporations, dealing with large 
sums of money and interests of immense importance, 
but too unattractive to obtain men of anything like 
the eminence of many of the present Councillors, 
and too uninteresting to have their proceedings 
— except in papers which are not generally 
read. 








THE DRAIN UPON INDIA. 





HE debate and division in the House of Commons 

last Tuesday evening, upon the motion of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, are not creditable to the Government 
or to the House. The subject was most important, 
for Mr. Smith asked the House to declare that the 
whole cost of the frontier war should not be borne 
by the revenues of India. The representatives of 
the people declared, by two to one that India should 
pay everything, and Great Britain nothing. The 
attendance was meagre, the interest slight, and the 
whole thing was over before dinner. Lord George 
Hamilton, in resisting a motion which he might 
very well have accepted, had one undoubtedly 
strong card to play. He quoted a telegraphic 
despatch from the Indian Government to the 





effect that they considered external assistance un- 
necessary. On previous occasions a demand of the 
Viceroy and his Council for pecuniary aid has 
sometimes been refused. They have never been 
compelled to take money for which they did not ask. 
Sir James Westland, the Finance Minister, is a man 
of great ability, and his opinion carries much weight. 
But this is really not a matter to be decided by 
expert testimony or financial forecasts. Justice 
requires that when a war is undertaken for Imperial 
purposes, in which the people of India have no direct 
interest, and about which they cannot be consulted, 
the expense should fall upon the authors of the 
campaign. The forward policy is now justly and 
almost universally discredited. [It would receive its 
final strokeif the taxpayers of the United Kingdom had 
to bear the burden of its results. Hardly any speaker 
in the debate, except Sir Henry Fowler, regarded the 
question under its true light. Most of them argued 
as if the motion involved a mere grant in aid. 
Grants in aid, whether given t» Irish landlords, 
to West Indian sugar-planters, or to the managers 
of denominational schools, are | ighly objectionable, 
and thoroughly unsound. The present Government 
has a passion for them, and they are one of the 
worst features in its policy. But Mr. Smith’s 
motion did not say that India was poor, and must 
therefore be relieved. It said that India ought not 
to pay the whole cost—it should have said any part 
of the cost—of a war which could do her no good. Sir 
Henry Fowler assumed for the sake of the argument 
that the war was just and necessary. The assump- 
tion must be strictly limited, if it be made at all 
For our part we find it impossible t» separate the 
question of liability from the question of justice. 
If the retention of Chitral had been required by 
the safety of India, the Government might 
plausibly argue that the punishment of a raid which 
the Afridis carried out because Chitral had been 
annexed was an Indian affair, for which India ought 
to pay. But the truth is very different from this. 
Chitral is useless to India, and its foolish addition to 
the Indian Empire converted allies into enemies. 
Mr. Smith’s speech was not quite relevant to 
his own motion. He is a bimetallist, and no 
bimetallist can keep off the currency. We agree 
with Sir Seymour King, who argued, as long as the 
Speaker would let him, that the best thing for 
Indian finance would be a gold standard. But that 
has nothing to do with the responsibility for the war, 
which rests upon Her Majesty’s Ministers, and upon 
themalone. Nevertheless, it is not undesirable that 
the poverty of India, of which very few English- 
men have any adequate idea, should be brought 
prominently before the public eye. Lord Cromer, 
when he was Finance Minister, estimated the 
average income of the Indian people at twenty-seven 
rupees, or less than two pounds sterling, a 
head. A large proportion of them live on the 
verge of famine, and scarcity kills them by the 
thousand. The salt tax, which is to India what a 
bread tax would be to England, amounts to fifteen, 
and sometimes to twenty, times the price of salt. 
When such a country has been devastated by plague 
and famine, it is wicked, and almost insane, to waste 
its resources in wildcat adventures condemned by 
the best part of Anglo-Indian opinion. Mr. Souttar, 
who seconded the motion, has lived five years in 
India, and cannot therefore be contemptuously dis- 
missed by a reference to “Padgett, M.P.” He 
declared that millions were required for a proper 
insurance of the country against famine. But 
there are no millions for such an object. They 
are squandered in expeditions which settle 
nothirg, and in conquests which do more harm than 
good. Lord George Hamilton says, fairly enough, 
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that the question is not whether the people of India 
are poor, but whether they grow poorer under 
British rule. He contends that they do not, and 
we have no doubt that he is so far right. But 
though that is one question, it is not the only one. 
We may feel quite convinced that British rule is 
upon the whole a blessing to India, and yet think 
that a great deal more might be done for the Indian 
people by a sounder method of administration. 
Lord George Hamilton quoted some very interest- 
ing passages from the report of Sir Antony Mac- 
donnell, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, whom he called the ablest administrator 
in India. Sir Antony refers to “the unprecedented 
rapidity with which agriculture is reviving as 
soon as natural conditions permitted its resumption.” 
The cultivators of the soil, he adds, get high prices, 
and the means of transport have been much 
improved. This is remarkable testimony, for the 
famine in the North-West Provinces was only less 
severe than in the Central. But the experience of 
Ireland is enough to show that famine produces a 
temporary semblance of prosperity by diminishing 
the number who have to be maintained. 

Lord George Hamilton says, as has often been 
said before, that the people of India are lightly 
taxed in comparison with their incomes. There is a 
fallacy in these comparative tables. Two shillings 
out of two pounds is five per cent. So is fifty 
pounds out of a thousand. But a man with a 
thousand a year could pay fifty pounds a year 
without intolerable hardship, whereas to a half- 
starved native in India all taxation is oppressive. 
The theory that the real burden of taxation can 
be estimated by percentages has been abandoned in 
England, and cannot be seriously defended. It 
would be grossly unfair to take away half a 
man’s income because he was very rich. But if 
it were done, he would suffer nothing which could 
be called privation, whereas a native of India would 
starve. Lord George Hamilton proves too much. 
It cannot be true that a very poor and a very lightly 
taxed community yields a large surplus in a period 
of war, pestilence, and famine. If India were lightly 
taxed the Indian Government would be bankrupt. 
The danger which Lord George will not face is that, 
whatever happens, the taxation of India cannot be 
increased. Sir Henry Fowler contrasted the 
poverty of India with the wealth of the United 
Kingdom, which has had the surplus of twelve 
millions in three years. The Government have 
given so much money away in bribes and doles 
that one forgets how much they inherited from their 
predecessors. Sir Henry anticipates an immense 
surplus for next year, but he did not venture, after 
recent experience, to predict that there would be 
any remission of taxes. He bestowed high 
praise—praise not more high than just—upon 
the Civil Service of India. There is not a finer body 
of men in the world. But there is widespread dis- 
content among the natives of India. The educated 
natives bitterly resent the foolish measure for gagging 
the press with which Lord Elgin seems bent on closing 
his viceregal career. The uneducated natives believe 
that the plague is a punishment for submitting 
to the rule of the infidel. We cannot eradicate 
ineradicable superstitions. But a little generosity, 
or, rather, justice, would at this moment have exer- 
cised a pacific and beneficent influence upon the 
native mind. Officialism and red tape have pre- 
vailed. Sir Henry Fowler is the last man to under- 
rate the official view. But he sees clearly enough 
that India is passing through a perilous crisis, and 
that in these circumstances a wise statesman would 
seek rather to allay than to embitter such feelings of 
injury and annoyance as exist. 








FINANCE, 





HE telegrams from West Africa read by Mr. 
Chamberlain just before the House of Commons 
broke up on Friday last week naturally intensified the 
apprehension that existed in the City. On Saturday 
aud most part of Monday there was a general decline 
in prices, not very heavy, such as to indicate fear of 
a serious quarrel between this country and France, 
yet sufficiently marked and widespread to show that 
the unwillness of investors to buy was increased, and 
the eagerness of speculators to sell had got a new 
impetus. Late on Monday there was some buying 
from Paris and Berlin, which gave courage to the 
market, as it was reasonably argued that Paris 
would not buy unless it was very confidently 
felt there that no quarrel was to be looked 
for. Lord Salisbury’s statement on Tuesday even- 
ing in the House of Lords and the later Ministerial 
statements added to the good feeling, and have pro- 
duced a steady improvement in the situation. But 
the uneasiness in New York respecting the relations 
between the United States and Spain has created 
a new wave of depression. Furthermore, a rumour 
has been in circulation for some days in Paris 
that the coupon on the Spanish debt due in April 
would not be paid. How the rumour originated, or 
what grounds there are for it, nobody knows further 
than this, that the revenue of Spain has always 
during the present century been insufficient to cover 
the expenditure, that the floating debt, even before 
the insurrection in Cuba, has grown inconveniently 
large, that the expenditure in Cuba and the 
Philippines had been enormous, and that the out- 
look for Spain is almost desperate. Still, means 
bave been found in some way or other to tide 
the country over its difficulties, and it is possible 
that enough may be found to pay the coupon 
in April. But if there should be real danger of 
a collision with the United States, the finances of 
Spain are hopelessly doomed. The new arrangement 
with China, the opening up of the internal water- 
ways, the promise to open a port in Hunan, and the 
pledge not to cede or lease any part of the Yang- 
tsze Valley; has naturally made a most favourable 
impression in the City. Very probably the hopes 
now entertained of a great improvement in Chinese 
trade are enormously exaggerated. The population 
of China does not appear to be quite so poor as that 
of India, but it is very poor all the same. The mis- 
government is frightful ; there are no roads anywhere 
worth speaking of, and the railways have still to 
be built, In all reasonable probability, therefore, 
the growth of trade will be slow and gradual. But 
neither in the City nor in Berlin is that view taken. 
Meantime the announcement made in Berlin that a 
new loan of 16 millions sterling is arranged for is 
somewhat premature. In principle the loan is de- 
cided, but there are many details yet to settle. And 
it remains to be seen whether European investors 
will be willing to lend to China at 4} per cent. or 
anything like it. If there had been a British 
guarantee the matter would be different. Possibly 
it may be different also if there is a real European 
control with physical force sufficient to collect the 
allotted revenues. But until all the details are 
known it is premature to give an opinion on the 
subject. All that can be said with certainty is that 
until the West African questions pending between 
ourselves and France are settled permanently, and 
the danger of war between the United States and 
Spain is removed, the time is by no means favour- 
able for bringing out a great Chinese loan. Mean- 
while, the unrest in the Balkan Peninsula increases 
and the anarchy in Greece continues. The political 
horizon everywhere is clouded. The investing public, 
naturally, therefore, is unwilling to buy, the time for 
large new issues has not come, and the markets for 
existing securities are stagnant, if not actually de- 
pressed. In South Africa, the policy of President 
Kruger since his re-election does not seem encourag- 
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ing. Apparently he is about to raise in an irritating 
way the question of the suzerainty of this country. 
Already he has dismissed Chief Justice Kotze. As 
yet these apprehensions have not affected the condi- 
tions of trade. The foreign trade is not very good ; 
indeed, has not been very good for a long time, 
owing partly to the famine in India, the failure of 
the crops in Australia and Argentina, and the 
Dingley Tariff in the United States. But there are 
signs in many directions of improvement, pro- 
vided that political uneasiness does not prevent 
their realisation. In the home trade the activity 
continues as great as ever, and is likely to 
last. 

The revenue is coming in so largely that the 
Bank has got complete control of the outside 
market. Practically, therefore, the Bank rate is 
fairly effective, and is likely to remain so until, at 
all events, the middle of next month. In India the 
extreme stringency of the Money Market is greater 
than ever. On Thursday the Bank of Bombay raised 
its rate of discount from 12 per cent. to 13 per cent., 
and on the same day the Bank of Bengal put up its 
rate from 11 per cent. to 12 per cent. There has been 
a better demand for Council drafts. On Wednesday 
the Council offered for tender 40 lacs as usual and 
sold the whole amount, 17 lacs being in bills at 
prices from 1s. 327d. to 1s. 33d. per rupee, and 23 
lacs in telegraphic transfers at from ls. 3%!d. to 
ls. 4d. per rupee. Subsequently it sold 9} lacs by 
private contract at 1s. 4d. per rupee. On Thursday 
30 more lacs were sold, half in bills at 1s. 3°$d., and 
half in telegraphic transfers at Is. 4,',d. per rupee. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


'A TURDA Y.—Mr. Chamberlain's grave statement 
in the House of Commons last night, startling 
though it was, did not come unexpectedly. Twice 
already this week I have called attention in this 
diary to the possibility that news of this or even 
graver import might reach us at any moment. For 
the present the only wise course is to keep cool and 
await the course of events. The English view of 
the question, it may be well to explain to French 
readers, is that in this question of West Africa, 
right is beyond all doubt upon our side, but 
Liberals believe that M. Hanotaux, having gained 
so many concessions from Lord Salisbury by per- 
sistent pressure in connection with affairs in Siam, 
Madagascar, and Tunis, thinks that he will be 
equally successful in bluffing the Prime Minister in 
West Africa. The obvious thing is for our Cabinet 
to act with firmness and without temper, and to let 
France know the precise point at which there can 
be no further concession to her demands. As I said 
on Thursday, the dangers of the situation are most 
unfortunately aggravated by the state of things in 
Paris in connection with the Zola trial. 

It is delightful to learn that Mr. Gladstone has 
arrived in London none the worse for his long 
journey from Cannes. It is an immense relief to his 
friends to find that he bore the fatigues of the last 
few days so bravely, and it encourages the hope that 
his reserves of vital strength are greater than they 
seemed to be a few weeks ago. As usual, there are 
mistakes in the account of the journey from Cannes. 
Mr. Armitstead did not accompany Mr. Gladstone on 
the homeward trip, as the papers assert. He re- 
mains at Cannes for a few days longer. It is curious 
that with Mr. Gladstone’s return we should have 
had the first touch of anything like winter weather 
during the present season. 

Sunday.—Talking to a well-known Radical 
M.P. yesterday, I had from him an expression of 
opinion which I find to be a very common one at 
present in both political parties. “This,” said my 





friend, referring to the news from West Africa, “is 
just what I have expected, and it is all owing to 
Lord Salisbury. My great fear of war for months 
past has been founded upon the conviction that he 
would give way and give way until the moment 
came when even he did not venture to give way 
any longer, and then would come collision, simply 
because French statesmen have come to believe 
that there is nothing he will not surrender if suffi- 
cient pressure is put upon him.” This judgment is 
certainly severe upon Lord Salisbury ; but there is 
no denying the fact that it is one in which many 
persons share at the present moment. Without 
wishing to say anything offensive of the Prime 
Minister, I believe I am well within bounds when I 
say that, at this moment,a change in the Foreign 
Office would be welcomed by his own followers even 
more warmly than by the Opposition. Despite his 
great ability and his undoubted patriotism, his infir- 
mity of purpose and lack of nerve make him 
a most dangerous Foreign Minister. 1 quoted the 
other day the saying of a “ peace-at-any-price” 
friend, to the effect that he could sleep comfortably 
in his bed at night whilst Lord Salisbury was at the 
Foreign Office, as he could feel certain that whilst 
he was there England would never be involved in 
war. But my friend, when he said this, forgot that 
we were involved in the last great war during the 
premiership of a statesman who was still more de- 
voted to the cause of peace than Lord Salisbury. It 
was irresolution and infirmity of purpose that 
directly caused the Crimean War. 

For the moment the French are still so com- 
pletely absorbed in the grotesque tragedy of the 
Zola trial—a trial in which everything is discussed 
except the guilt or innocence of M. Zola—that they 
have taken the news from the West Coast of Africa 
in a spirit of philosophic calm. Heaven grant that 
there may be no change in this disposition on their 
part; but the situation is so serious that only the 
most foolish will make light of it. Either the 
French or the British troops must retire from their 
present positions, and the question is, which will 
do so? 

Monday.—The news from the Niger does not 
improve, and if the latest telegram relating to the 
French raid upon Sokoto is to be trusted, some 
demon of mischief must clearly be in command at 
the French Foreign Office. Feeling here is clear and 
strong, and there is great irritation at the manner 
in which France appears to be pushing forward her 
forces without regard to treaties and understandings. 
At the same time there is a very general feeling that 
the French Government is merely playing a game of 
bluff, and that the risk of a serious rupture is not 
great, provided no awkward incident should occur 
in the disputed territory itself. But that is a 
large “if,” and anxiety still continues to be very 
great. ‘ 

On the other hand we have better news from 
China, and it begins to look as though our diplomacy 
may after all be credited with a substantial triumph 
in that part of the world. If this should be the case 
the fact will be due to the remarkable unanimity 
shown by the British people with regard to our 
interests in China. Even Lord Salisbury could 
hardly venture to yield in face of such unanimity. 
I am told, moreover, that this country has come to 
an arrangement with Russia, and that we have no 
reason to fear any difficulties with that country so 
far as Chinese affairs are concerned. If this be true, 
it is good news indeed. 

Tuesday.—Opinions are a little mixed over the 
actual state of the Anglo-French question. The 
studied moderation of the French official organs 
make it quite clear that France does not contemplate 
anything so calamitous as a war with this country 
over the Niger valley. It may be reckoned as a fact 
that on this side of the Channel the notion of a 
quarrel between two great nations over a matter 
comparatively so trivial is revolting to everybody 
of common-sense. But the fact remains that the 
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relations of the two countries are in a dangerous 
condition, and that we might suddenly find ourselves 
confronted by a terrible possibility. When we have 
once admitted that the subject of quarrel is not 
worth quarrelling about, it follows that if there 
should be a quarrel, a criminal responsibility will 
rest upon the head of the man who causes it. It 
will be the fault either of M. Hanotaux on one 
side or of Lord Salisbury on the other if further 
trouble should arise out of the West African busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, neither M. Hanotaux nor Lord 
Salisbury is quite his own master. The former has 
to reckon with an energetic and unscrupulous 
Colonial party, whilst the latter has the pushing 
and pertinacious Mr. Chamberlain at his back. These 
two elements constitute the real danger of the situa- 
tion. Without the French Colonial party on the one 
side and Mr. Chamberlain on the other there would 
be no risk of hostilities on the Niger. 

It is amusing to observe the way in which the 
Colonial Secretary substituted the imperious “I” for 
the words “ Her Majesty's Government” in the care- 
fully-prepared answer on the West African question 
last night. “ Ego et rex meus” is very much indeed 
to Mr. Chamberlain's liking. 

Who could have supposed that the chief measure 
of the Session was being introduced last night whilst 
Mr. Gerald Balfour was speaking in the House of 
Commons? Here is the first real concession the Tory 
or Unionist party has yet made to Ireland, its first 
acknowledgment that the world is still moving, and 
that irresistible events are making for the freedom 
of the sister country. Yet the House was thin and 
listless, the Tory benches being conspicuously bare. 
The Bill was received with exceptional favour by the 
Irish members. One could not but wonder what 
would have happened if a Tory Chief Secretary had 
been wise enough to bring in such a measure twenty 
years ago. No doubt it will call for amendment; 
but, in the first instance, the temper of the Irish 
repre-entatives regarding it seems to be almost 
angelic. 

Wednesday.—Lord Salisbury’s statement in the 
House of Lords last night caused a_ perceptible 
relief of the tension of the last few days. Yet it 
has not satisfied everybody. It is pointed out this 
morning that there has been an unfortunate differ- 
ence of opinion in recent years between the French 
and English Foreign Offices as to the meaning of 
words ; and it is hinted, not obscurely, that when 
M. Hanotaux denies that any French force has 
invaded Sokoto he does not thereby distinctly 
declare that no such force has entered Argungu. 
There is no doubt that England has had reason in 
the past to complain of the fact that language 
which was accepted in good faith by this country 
as meaning one thing has been found subsequently 
to mean something quite different in the opinion of 
French diplomatists. But there is no room for fears 
of this kind in the present case. M. Hanotaux 
knows what we mean, and he must know, there- 
fore, that his assurances, unless they covered 
that meaning, would be nothing less than an 
insult. Everybody desires that there may be a 
speedy end to the difficulties on the Niger; but the 
surest way of securing such an end will be the com- 
prehension by the French themselves of the fact that 
we are very much in earnest. It is possible that 
we may be too much in earnest. Yet remember- 
ing the story of Madagascar, it is difficult for us to 
imitate the light-heartedness of our neighbours, who 
are able to make merry over the diplomatic triumphs 
they have won from Lord Salisbury’s apathy and 
irresolution, and who still believe that “good old 
John Bull,” though he may roar loudly in his wrath, 
will move in the way in which that very able 
gentleman, M. Hanotaux, desires him to go. We 
do not blame M. Hanotaux for his victories over our 
Foreign Office with regard to Siam, Madagascar, and 
Tunis; but there is now an angry determination in 
England that she will not allow herself to be cajoled 
or tricked or squeezed out of another particle of 





her rights, and it will be a great pity if Frenchmen 
of all parties do not recognise the fact that this 
determination exists, and that they will have to 
reckon with it in this West African question. They 
could make no greater mistake than to suppose that 
they could rely upon any differences in our home 
politics in order to enable them to snatch another 
victory in foreign affairs. 

Mr. Gladstone was unfortunate in having to 
travel on so inclement a day as yesterday, and still 
more unfortunate from the fact that the place chosen 
for his winter residence seemed to be the centre of 
the snowstorm which has suddenly burst upon the 
south coast. Now that he has been seen in London 
once more, and has again departed, there is very 
little to be added to the accounts of his health 
received from Cannes. That little, I deeply regret 
to say, is not so reassuring as his friends could 
desire. Suffering and weakness continue to be the 
lot of our greatest statesman. 

Thursday.—A good deal is being said just now 
about the relations of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the story of a fierce struggle be- 
tween the two men in the Cabinet has been revived. 
It is well to exercise great caution with regard to 
any gossip that purports to touch the secrets of the 
Cabinet. But outward appearances certainly in- 
dicate that there is something wrong in the relations 
of the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary. 
On Tuesday evening when Mr. Curzon stepped 
forward to answer a question which had been 
addressed to Mr. Chamberlain, explaining that he 
did so because it was a Foreign Office matter, 
it was observed that he paused on his way to the 
table to whisper to the Colonial Secretary and that 
the latter bore an expression the reverse of pleased 
upon his face. Yesterday afternoon again he was 
manifestly not in an amiable mood when he answered 
Mr. Davitt’s sneering question. On the whole it 
must be said that many things are more unlikely at 
this moment than a rupture between Lord Salisbury 
and his distinguished colleague. If such a rupture 
should take place, it may be regarded as certain 
that, despite the mutterings of discontent that have 
been heard of late, the Prime Minister would com- 
mand the hearty support of the overwhelming 
majority of his party. 

The severe sentence passed upon M. Zola yester- 
day caused a sensation when it was known in the 
clubs. Indeed, I have seldom known public opinion 
in this country so much “ exercised ” over any event 
abroad as it has been by this Zola process. The best 
friends of France and the French people feel the 
most sadness at this inexplicable outburst of folly, 
injustice, and fanaticism. If Frenchmen only under- 
stood the light in which the whole civilised world 
regards recent events in Paris, they might be moved 
to reconsider their course. 

Friday.—A further step towards reassuring public 
opinion with regard to West Africa was taken by 
Lord Salisbury last night, when he read the com- 
munication in which M. Hanotaux distinctly affirmed 
that there were no French troops at Argungu. This 
puts at rest the notion that France is playing false 
with us in that part of the world. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Chamberlain had an easy triumph 
over such critics as Mr. Dillon and Mr. Labouchere. 
His speech was decidedly forcible as well as 
clear; but happily it was not objectionable in tone. 
His statement that the Cabinet was absolutely 
united in support of the policy he set forth will 
of course be accepted without reserve. Ministers 
are aware that the country is in earnest, and they 
will not fall behind the line of policy which both 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have described. 
But it by no means follows that the renewed 
rumours of serious discussions in the Cabinet are 
unfounded. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Sslisbury 
are agreed upon the minimum of British cliims, and 
it is well that Frenchmen should recognise this fact. 
But there is a maximum regarding which the same 
unity does not prevail. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


I1V.—Do WE NEED A SECOND CHAMBER? EXTINCTION 
OR REFORM ? 


_ show that the House of Lords is both theoretic- 

ally indefensible and practically mischievous is 
no difficult task. We have given in preceding articles 
instances enough of its malignant purposes, and its 
pernicious action, to satisfy anyone but the most 
perverse partisan, that it ought not to be any 
longer tolerated as a part of the Constitution of 
the country. But when we pass on to ask what 
practical course should be taken, we are at once 
met by a new question, far more difficult and 
delicate than any we have yet had to deal with. 
It is the question of what is to be done with 
the House of Lords. Shall we abolish it? or shall 
we try to reform it, and turn it into a body which 
may be of some real service to the nation? On this 
question the greatest differences of opinion exist; 
nor is it wonderful that they should exist, for there 
are many arguments, and weighty arguments, 
against any Second Chamber, as there are many and 
weighty arguments in its favour. Important as the 
matter is, few people seem to have carefully con- 
sidered it and arrived at a distinct opinion upon it, 
80 we propose to devote this article to a statement, 
necessarily concise, of the more salient points. 

The main ground on which the abolition of the 
Upper House has been recommended is that where 
you have a good First Chamber, freely elected by the 
people, there is no useful function for a second one 
to perform. If it agrees with the popular House, it 
is superfluous. If it differs from that House, it is 
presumably wrong and mischievous, because the 
popular House expresses the will of the people. All, 
therefore, that this additional wheel in the constitu- 
tional machine can do is to retard, and complicate, 
and, possibly, for a time arrest, the movement of the 
engine. There are already in the House of Commons 
so many obstacles to prompt legislation that no 
further checks are needed; and, if you set up a 
second body, it will feel bound to justify its exist- 
ence by quarrelling with the Chamber in which 
the representatives of the people sit. Those repre- 
sentatives may, no doubt, in any given case be 
wrong, but that is a risk which popular Govern- 
ment must always take. A further objection is 
found in the difficulty of determining the powers 
of a Second Chamber. If its functions are to be 
narrow and limited, perhaps restricted to delaying 
for a short time the passage of a Bill approved by 
the House of Commons, men of ambition and ability 
will not care to be members of a body condemned 
always to play second fiddle to a more potent rival. 
If, on the other hand, the two Houses are to have 
equal or nearly equal powers, their collisions will 
seriously retard the progress of business, and 
may bring about an absolute deadlock. In countries 
like Germany, where the Executive is compara- 
tively permanent and independent of the legis- 
lature, such a deadlock, though inconvenient, 
need not paralyse the administrative machinery of 
the State. But in England, where the Cabinet hold 
office at the pleasure of the House of Commons, it 
might throw everything out of gear, Another 
dilemma arises when the method of choosing an 
Upper Chamber begins to be considered. If the 
members of the Chamber are elected by the same 
electors as those who vote for members of the House of 
Commons, the two bodies will naturally, as represent- 
ing one and the same electorate, tend to have exactly 
the same character. Why, then, have two bodies ? 
Why is not one enough? If, on the other hand, the 
Upper House is chosen by a smaller and privileged 
class of voters, say, by persons holding property above 
a certain value, you will have a prejudiced and in- 
terested and therefore a discredited body. Lastly, it is 
urged that every Second Chamber must needs injure 
the first by drawing away from it men of character 
and ability who would be serviceable in a popular 





House. That House being, after all, the mainstay 
of the nation, ought not to be depleted of any part 
of its strength. There are not too many first-rate 
talents even now in the House of Commons, so it 
would be a pity to reduce the number further by 
offering to some of them a less laborious, a more 
dignified, yet a far less really important place in a 
body whose functions and influence will be compara- 
tively slender. 

To such reasonings it has been replied that the 
possibilities of usefulness in a Second Chamber are 
not exhausted by the dilemma which describes it 
as either mischievous, if it differs from, or superfluous, 
if it agrees with, the other House, because there is 
a large class of cases in which the popular House 
may be helped or even corrected by a body which 
does not aspire to be its equal. Large popular as- 
semblies are apt to be swayed by sudden fits of 
feeling, and to reflect only too faithfully the passing 
moods of their constituents. In one of these fits 
they may do unwise things, which the more tranquil 
sense of another Chamber will delay till the mood of 
the people has changed. So a popular assembly, 
overburdened by work as the House of Commons is, 
often from pure negligence allows faults or omissions 
to slip into the laws it passes. There ought, there- 
fore, to exist some other body which could correct 
these faults and supply these omissions, not in 
opposition to the popular House, but really carry- 
ing out what its main intention was. Some gain is 
always expected from subjecting plans of law to 
the criticism of fresh minds. Thus there may 
be a use for a Chamber of Revision, which, though 
it could not claim to be equal in authority to that 
which most fully represents the people, could 
occasionally put on the drag, and at other times 
be helpful in the way of revision. The harm done 
by hasty and ill-considered legislation may be so 
serious that every precaution should be taken 
against it. It is doubtless true that the present 
House of Lords does not fulfil the function of a 
revisory chamber. But that is because it is (as has 
been pointed out in previous articles) a purely party 
body, and an irresponsible body. Irom a Chamber 
better composed, and made responsible for its 
conduct, more diligence might well be expected. 

The argument that under a Constitution like 
ours you cannot have two Chambers with co-ordinate 
powers is doubtless sound. The Chamber which 
holds the purse-strings, and whose vote can displace 
a Ministry, must needs be supreme, and no one 
proposes to give either of these momentous functions 
to both Houses alike. Where two ride on the same 
horse, one must ride behind. It does not, however, 
follow that a House excluded from these two 
functions is necessarily impotent, The power of 
debating and passing resolutions on questions of 
foreign and colonial policy, the power of proposing 
plans of legislation and amending those submitted by 
the other House, are both of them important powers, 
which would attract capable men to the House 
which enjoyed them. The most energetic, the most 
pugnacious, the most ambitious men will naturally 
find their proper arena in the House which makes 
and unmakes Ministries; but there are plenty of 
persons of a different type who could render great 
services in the more tranquil air of a revisory 
chamber; and the country is surely able to find 
talent enough for both. Everybody can name out 
of his own acquaintance persons who ought to be in 
Parliament, but who refuse to enter the House of 
Commons because they have not the physical 
strength to support its labours (including the grow- 
ing labour of doing extra Parliamentary work on the 
platform), or have not sufficient pecuniary means to 
stand the strain of frequent and costly elections. 

We must not forget to add an argument which 
has great weight with many minds—that drawn 
from the experience of other free countries. There 
is scarcely such a country which trusts its fortunes 
to one Chamber. Greece and Bulgaria are exceptions, 
but not only France, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary, 
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Belgium and Holland, but also all the great self- 
governing colonies of Britain work by bi-cameral 
Legislatures. The Dominion of Canada has two 
Houses, and, though its Senate, being nominated, is a 
most unsatisfactory body, Canadian reformers do 
not seek to abolish but only to remodel it. Some of 
the Canadian Provinces have only one House, but a 
Provincial Legislature is of course not to be compared 
with the Imperial Legislature of the United Kingdom. 
Those who are now planning a Federal Constitution 
for Australasia have resolved to establish a two- 
chambered Legislature there. All the States of the 
American Union have both a Senate and a House of 
Assembly, both sets of bodies being chosen by the 
same electors, i.e. on a system of manhood suffrage ; 
and no one proposes a change in this respect. In all 
these countries the view that it is not safe for the 
ship of State to ride at one anchor has prevailed ; 
nor will anyone maintain that the United Kingdom, 
with its world-wide interests, can afford to dispense 
with precautions approved by the general opinion of 
sensible men elsewhere. 

We have sought to sum up fairly the arguments 
on both sides of this difficult question. One cnief 
reason why the question is so difficult is because it is 
hard to consider it in the abstract on its own merits. 
The recollection of the mischief which the House of 
Lords has wrought during the last ninety years 
necessarily prejudices most of us against any Cham- 
ber which should even distantly resemble the House 
of Lords. We import into our ideas of its prob- 
able action in the future impressions derived from 
the selfish and shortsighted partisanship which 
the Lords have constantly shown. On the other 
hand, if we try to imagine a new body free 
from the faults of the Lords, we are obliged 
to consider how such a body should be composed, 
and what its functions and scope of power should 
be, so that the general question of Second Chamber 
or no Second Chamber gets mixed up with the 
merits or demerits of the various plans proposed for 
the establishment of something that shall replace 
the present discredited House. None of these 
plans is without its faults. Objections may be 
taken to every new scheme, and people usually 
forget that the question is, not whether there are 
objections, but whether the objections are greater 
than those which apply to the existing system. 
There is in Constitutions no such thing as perfection. 
What a sensible man has to consider is whether the 
reform proposed would make things substantially 
better than they are at present. 

To our minds, the balance of argument seems to 
be in favour of retaining a Second Chamber, 
though (as shall be shown in a later article) 
a Chamber entirely different from the existing 
hereditary Upper House. Fortunately, however, we 
need not at present seek to prove this by a further 
examination of the reasons hereinbefore stated. A 
simpler and shorter road will lead practical men to 
the same conclusion. The question for English 
Liberals at this moment is not so much What is 
the theoretically best scheme? as What scheme 
can the country be induced to adopt? Now, we 
are convinced, after taking some trouble to 
ascertain the facts, that the country cannot be 
induced to support proposals for the complete 
abolition of a Second Chamber. The whole strength 
of the Tory party would, of course, be thrown 
against any such Bill. The Liberal party would be 
divided, but the majority would probably be opposed 
to it, not from any tenderness for the House of Lords, 
but because they have no such unbounded con- 
fidence in the House of Commons as to desire to 
leave it altogether without the check or the aid of 
a revisory body. They have not yet abandoned the 
hope that a new Chamber may be built up on the 
ruins of the House of Lords which would avoid at 
least the grosser faults that have marked the 
conduct of the Peers. But whichever way the 
balance of opinion among Liberals inclines, it is 
evident that so great an enterprise as it will be 





to get rid of the hereditary House, or even 
to curtail its powers, against the resistance of the 
whole Tory party, can succeed only if it has the 
hearty support of the whole Liberal party. Prudence 
therefore suggests that the proposal to be made 
should be one which all Liberals will welcome. And, 
therefore, even apart from the merits of the case, 
which will no doubt ultimately receive a much 
fuller examination than either Liberals or Tories 
have yet given them, our conclusion as practical 
politicians is that Reform rather than Abolition is 
the proper policy for the Liberal party. 








M. ZOLA’S SENTENCE, 

HE French Army has triumphed over civil 

justice, and the majority of Frenchmen are 
rejoicing in the severe penalty inflicted on the 
man who had the courage to challenge, in the 
name of truth and humanity, the infallible judg- 
ment of the military caste. M. Zola is treated as an 
enemy of his country, leagued with Jews to betray 
France to foreigners, by maintaining the innocence 
of Captain Dreyfus! Such is the upshot of the most 
remarkable State trial this generation has witnessed. 
To call it a travesty of justice is to use the mildest 
language. The jury had tochoose between the “honour 
of the Army” and M. Zola; they were publicly told by 
the Government that they must condemn him; they 
were warned in the Court by the chiefs of the general 
staff that if they acquitted him the Army would 
go to pieces, and their sons would be butchered by 
a foreign foe; they were threatened every day by 
the anti-Dreyfus journals, and they were left in no 
doubt as to the fate they would meet at the hands 
of the mob if they allowed M. Zola to escape. 
These elements alone made a fair trial impossible. 
The President of the Court found it compatible 
with decency to permit the official military witnesses 
to say what they pleased, though he would not 
allow Maitre Labori to cross-examine them. This 
partiality became most flagrant when General de 
Pellieux quoted a document he did not venture to 
produce, a letter which, to the mind of the War Office, 
was conclusive evidence of the guilt of Dreyfus two 
years after that was supposed to have been settled 
by the first court-martial. Maitre Labori had a 
right to sift this extraordinary revelation, but he 
was peremptorily stopped by the judge, who was 
clearly anxious that the moral effect of General de 
Pellieux's statement should not be impaired by any 
awkward inquiry. Such violation of the rights of 
the defence made this trial a farce, like the court- 
martial on Esterhazy. When M. Zola accused the 
Government of employing sham judicial forms to 
screen a gross blunder, he was well within the mark. 
His own experience furnishes the supreme illustra- 
tion of the ignoble tactics of his accusers. 

One conclusion as to the Dreyfus mystery stands 
out very strongly. Though the innocence of the 
unhappy exile on the Ile du Diable has not yet been 
proved, no evidence of his guilt that is worth any- 
thing for intelligent people has been produced to the 
world. General de Pellieux's document is childish. 
It was brought to the War Office with a visiting 
card—as if visiting cards were proofs of iniquity! 
—in the autumn of 1896, just when the anti- 
Dreyfus party in the Ministry of War badly 
needed something to counteract the discoveries 
of Colonel Picquart. Observe that they had 
forgotten all about the chose jugée. They had 
forgotten General Mercier’s secret document, which 
had been regarded as final two years before. The 
movement in favour of revision was growing, and 
must be checked at all hazards. They had sent 
Colonel Picquart away from Paris, but that was 
not sufficient. So a new document to justify the 
chose jugée appeared at this critical juncture—a 
letter in which one foreign employer of Dreyfus 
begged another not to reveal their relations 
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with “this Jew.” There was no reason in the 
world for sending such a message; but there 
Was every reason why a spy like Esterhazy, 
with Colonel Picquart’s disclosures hanging over 
his head, should forge a letter, pin it to a 
stolen visiting card, and send this precious 
mare’s nest to the officers who were ready to 
swallow anything. All we know of Esterhazy 
points to this as his handiwork. He is un- 
questionably the author of the bordereau, though 
whether it represented any actual relations be- 
tween him and a foreign emissary is uncertain. 
The petit bleu, however, was addressed to him from 
@ suspicious source, and first put Colonel Picquart 
on the alert. This officer, known to military experts 
as one of the ablest men in the French Army, had 
no motive for this inquiry except zeal for the truth. 
The attempts to damage his character have signally 
failed. It was with the direct countenance of his 
superiors that he proceeded to unmask Esterhazy ; 
but they thought fit to disown him when the truth 
threatened to vindicate Captain Dreyfus; and so 
to-day Colonel Picquart is a prisoner at Mont 
Valeérien, and will probably be cashiered, while the 
unspeakable Esterhazy remains a popular hero! 

It is said, of course, that in spite of all this there 
may still be “a reason of State” for the condemna- 
tion of Dreyfus, a reason which cannot be communi- 
cated to the world. Does anything whatever in the 
conduct of the War Office inspire any confidence in 
this solution of the mystery? If they had this 
“reason of State,” why did they not tell it to M. 
Scheurer-Kestner? Why did it allow them to en- 
courage the researches of Colonel Picquart? It is 
the easiest thing to pretend that you have a 
secret which, in the interests of national de- 
fence, must not be divulged; but when the whole 
of your conduct is inconsistent with the existence 
of any such secret, that plea cannot satisfy 
any rational judgment. There is no reason to 
believe, and much reason to doubt, that General 
Mercier’s document, which procured the conviction 
of Dreyfus, is worth any more consideration than 
General de Pellieux’s document, which acquired such 
strange importance at such a curious moment. The 
fact that the second document was found necessary 
to supersede the first, after a lapse of two years, 
suggests that the case against Dreyfus, which now 
depends solely upon these mysterious communica- 
tions, is too fragile to bear judicial handling. There 
was a time when the authorities seemed disposed to 
admit that revision might be just and expedient; 
but apparently it was made plain to them that the 
animosities excited by Rochefort and Drumont would 
make this course fatal to the Government of the day. 
The opportunity was lost,and ever since there has been 
a frantic struggle to burke inquiry, and, worse still, to 
take advantage of every popular delusion which is 
carefully fostered by the Anti-Semitic faction. It was 
Rochefort who invented the tale of the “ confession ” 
of Captain Dreyfus to Captain Lebran-Renaud ; but 
although they know there was no such confession, 
the Government have allowed the public to believe 
in it. No device was too mean if it helped them to 
resist the petitions for revision from the most repre- 
sentative renchmen in all the arts and professions. 
The strength of the Government now is not in any 
just verdict of a civil court; it is in the browbeating 
of civil justice by the chiefs of the Army, and in the 
stupid fanaticism which treats every lover of fair- 
play as a Jew, or a tool of the Jews. Though the 
“honour of the Army” cannot exist except on 
condition that Dreyfus remains on his ocean rock, it 
was in the Army that doubts of his guilt first began 
to stir; and Colonel Picquart, who gave them such 
courageous shape, happens to be a well-known 
Anti-Semite! 

But it is useless to expect reason and tolerance 
from people who for the time are given up to 
frenzy. Political exigencies have compelled many 
members of the Senate and the Chamber to disguise 
their belief that revision is necessary. No deputy 





could face his constituents with this programme ; 
and the imminence of the elections makes any 
sympathy with M. Zola equally impolitic But 
when the present tumult subsides, it may strike 
many politicians in France that M. Zola in 
prison is a more formidable critic of the Govern- 
ment than M. Zola in the Assize Court or the 
Aurore. Nobody believes that the Dreyfus case is 
at an end, and that the labyrinth of chicanery 
into which it has temporarily disappeared is impene- 
trable. Any day we may have a disclosure which 
will open the doors of more than one prison. Even 
if M. Zola should serve the whole of his sentence, he 
will continue to point a deadly contrast between the 
acts of France and the principles she professes to 
cherish. By the whole world beyond her borders 
he is acclaimed as the one great Frenchman who 
suffers for justice, and for the true honour of his 
country, obscured for a while by passion and base 
intrigue. 








JANE AUSTEN, 





HE appeal by Lord Northbrook and others which 
appeared in last Monday’s 7imes for a memorial 
window to Jane Austen in Winchester Cathedral 
will, we do not doubt, meet with a ready response. 
There never was a time, we fancy, when Miss 
Austen’s hold upon the public was stronger than it 
is just now. In these days of notorious advertise- 
ment there is something singularly refreshing in the 
story of that unassuming life, mostly passed in peace- 
ful country homes, with few excitements beyond a 
sojourn in Southampton or in Bath. In these days of 
stormy personalities there is something singularly 
restful in the picture of that serene and cheerful 
lady, who never grew old, with her bright eyes and 
her full, round cheeks, playfully adopting caps as 
a symbol of old-maidhood at an age when many 
women draw lovers round them still, sitting in her 
quiet family circle, writing at her mahogany desk, 
and hiding her work with blotting-paper if any 
stranger came into the room, always reserved, 
observant, sensible, good-tempered, keenly alive to 
every little foible in the people whom she studied 
and portrayed, an enemy to sentiment, an enemy to 
anything that was violent, or affected, or grotesque, 
smiling ever, like the world her fancy dwelt in, and 
never stooping to reveal herself. What is the 
charm, one asks, that gives to those six little master- 
pieces, so modestly produced, their lasting audience 
and appeal? It lies, above all, in three strong charac- 
teristics—in their fidelity, their shrewd insight, their 
abounding humour. No great artist ever chose her 
ground more clearly from the first. No one ever 
confined herself more rigidly to that small section of 
the world which she knew intimately well. Her 
people were often dull and humdrum people. The 
incidents of their lives, the little round of visits and 
of dinners, of shopping, picnics, tea-parties and balls, 
were simple and trivial enough. And yet, with the 
keen eye which misses no detail, and with “the 
exquisite touch which,” in Scott’s generous compli- 
ments, “renders commonplace things interesting 
from the truth of the description,” their creator 
makes us know them, as we only know the 
friends with whom we have lived long. It is 
from the small touches, from the elaborate and 
minute detail, that this impression of life-like 
fidelity comes. The author spares no pains to stamp 
her scenes upon us. Critics have pointed out this 
trait, readers have noticed it, at every turn. In 
“ Mansfield Park ” it takes five pages to settle which 
ladies are to go in which carriages on a day’s 
excursion to Sotherton Court. In the same novel it 
takes Henry Crawford seven pages to tell his sister 
that he means to propose to Fanny Price. It takes 
Miss Bates a couple of pages to invite Miss Woodhouse 
in to see her piano. And nowhere is this minuteness 
of observation seen more clearly than in the often- 
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quoted scenes of Fanny Price’s visit to her sordid, 
dingy home, and of the strawberry-picking in Mr. 
Knightley’s garden. No one has played with more 
skill or exactness on the finer notes of comedy and 
irony in life. 

But above this gift of minute observation stand 
out the shrewd sagacity and insight which make 
these elaborately painted figures live. It is wonder- 
ful how, working as she does in so small a range and 
with such small resources, Miss Austen differentiates 
her people. The wealth of her minor characters 
especially, all so broadly treated and yet so 
delicately touched, bears striking witness to her 
powers. No doubt her success is not always the 
same. No doubt, in spite of Macaulay’s thorough- 
going denial, there are too many resemblances 
betwéen the rather shadowy and self-assured young 
clergymen who sometimes figure as the heroes of her 
tales. No doubt, like every other great novelist, 
Miss Austen sometimes failed to make her hero 
hold the field. No doubt, now and then, that 
irresistible satiric humour tempted her to touches 
of caricature. Lady Bertram’s indolent apathy, 
Sir Walter Elliot’s astonishing arrogance, Mr. 
Collins’ blatant absurdity, and Darcy's stubborn 
pride may be a little overdone. No doubt the same 
sharp sense of the ridiculous, joined to her fastidious 
and impenetrable reserve, may account for the 
severity of satire which this young lady, whom all 
children loved, ever put on as armour when she 
wrote about a child. But how searchingly she read 
and knew her fellow-men, and above all her fellow- 
women! We have sometimes wondered whether the 
country society of Miss Austen’s day was really so 
sternly practical as she implies, or whether her 
natural recoil from Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines of 
bombast and hysteria did not lead her to depict the 
life about her as even more resolutely unromantic 
than it was. Even among her heroines strong 
feeling hardly ever shows. Once Anne Elliot 
comes pathetically near it, but even then it 
is at once repressed. Marriage, of course, is 
assumed to be the prime object of almost every 
young woman who appears. But there must 
be no excess of sentiment about it. “I would 
have everybody marry if they can do it properly,” 
says that charming Mary Crawford whom some 
presumptuous heretics prefer to Fanny Price, and 
that is the point of view from which Miss Austen 
approaches the question. These young ladies have 
too well-balanced a judgment and too strong a 
sense of humour, for their emotions to sweep them 
off their feet. “It is better to know as little as 
possible,” says Charlotte Lucas candidly, “of the 
defects of the person with whom you are to pass 
your life” ; and when the person in question is Mr. 
Collins, no doubt the maxim holds. Almost invari- 
ably, when it comes to the proposal, the author 
drops her habit of detail, and generalises in the most 
practical spirit. Mr. Knightley is, we think, the only 
hero who is allowed to make genuine and determined 
love. And yet, kept at a distance as we are in this 
stern atmosphere of self-control, we know these 
heroines as if we had been meeting them for years, 
and one and all they move and breathe before us— 
the gentle, sad Anne Elliot, the shy and loyal Fanny 
Price, the bright and fearless Elizabeth Bennet, the 
sturdy, capable, exasperating Emma—as only the 
immortal women in the world of fiction do. Then, 
hardly inferior —in some cases superior —to the 
heroines in finish and acumen are the inimitable 
minor figures that make up the play, not only the 
famous Mrs. Norris, with her cheese-paring vulgarity, 
or the famous Miss Bates, the dear little old maid 
with the diminutive income, who is always “ popping 
out with a thing before she’s aware,” and whom Mr. 
Knightley finely describes as “a standing lesson how 
to be happy,” but the innumerable smaller people 
too—Mrs. John Dashwood, Mr. Bennet, Mrs. Elton, 
Mr. Woodhouse, Dr. Grant, and a hundred others 
who crowd our memories and cling to our regard. 

Yet Miss Austen’s consummate humour is even 





greater than her consummate art. In buoyant, 
serene, and all-pervading humour, no woman has 
approached her. This, after all, is her quality of 
qualities, the secret of her long-enduring charm. 
Great as the kings of literature are great, great like 
Scott or Goethe, Hugo or Dumas, we would not say 
Miss Austen was. Her painting, as she truly said, 
was the painting of a miniature, not the great 
canvas of a mighty master’s brush. Her taste and 
wisdom are best seen in the way in which she 
realised her limits and never tried to overstep them. 
But among the kings of humour, Miss Austen, as a 
woman, holds a sovereignty apart. It is for this 
reason that, unlike the seven distinguished literary 
men in the well-known story, we are disinclined to 
put “ Mansfield Park” first among her novels. In 
force and workmanship no doubt it is the best. 
But, like “ Persuasion,” Miss Mitford’s favourite, t 
is tinged with the severity of advancing years, 
and has less of that genuine comedy in which its 
author most excels. In this respect, for sheer de- 
lightful humour, “ Emma” stands higher, we think, 
than “ Mansfield Park,” and “Pride and Prejudice,” 
the earliest work of all, stands higher still. Who 
cares whether Mr. Collins be or be not a caricature ? 
Who stops to criticise the astonishing silliness of 
Mrs. Bennet, the grim, dry sarcasm of her husband, 
the intolerable rudeness of Darcy, the impudence of 
“the Right Honourable Lady Catherine de Bourgh” ? 
The brightness and vivacity of the story carry us 
along. We laugh the full laugh of enjoyment, and 
pursue with zest the fortunes of the tale. The 
absurdity, no doubt, is greater, but the irony is 
less than in the later books. And humour, with 
its infinite variety and its infinite perception, 
was Miss Austen’s strongest gift. In that sense 
Macaulay was justified in saying that the hand 
which drew Miss Bates might have drawn Juliet’s 
nurse, extravagant as in some respects the criticism 
may seem. In imagination, scope and power, other 
novelists surpass Jane Austen; but in the rich and 
penetrating humour with which she illuminates the 
humblest theme, we venture to think that she has 
no superior at all. We have placed in Westminster 
Abbey already a memorial to a still more celebrated 
humorist, who, with a genius more vivid and in- 
tense, but by methods less legitimate and fine, won 
in a later generation the laughter and the love of 
men. It is high time that we raised at Winchester 
that memorial, which Macaulay planned, to the 
earlier writer who has immortalised for ever the 
pure and simple comedy of English life. 








A DAY IN FEBRUARY. 





HE months have a way of going back on their 
traditional reputations. February has this year 
—atany rate in the Eastern Counties—filled no dykes, 
either with black or white. Nay, it was ushered in 
with a roaring and whistling of winds which should 
properly have belonged to March, and have continued, 
with more or less intermission, when we should by 
rightshave had—or at least have been taught to expect 
—soft, negative weather, with much cawing of rooks 
(where there are rooks) and very black branches 
showing the first sign of buds, and purple hazel- 
copses, and a moist stillness in the woods, and 
perhaps a primrose or two in sheltered corners. By 
all traditions these cold, boisterous winds, with thin, 
cutting edge and mournful wail, should be east and 
north-east; but this corner of the coast reverses 
ordinary rules. The east wind, coming to us over 
the sea, is not so cold or bitter—it is the west and 
north-west winds that have the sting and the venom 
and that peculiarly heart-rending howl. 


“ Still ailing, Wind ?—wilt be appeased or no 
Last night a wind of this sort wailed on the marsh- 


flats and set the stars grieving in the clear sky. 
This morning the sun rose on a windless, frosty 
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world, and, climbing through the mists, shed abroad 
almost a feeling of spring. 

The bright, frosty sunshine falls slanting on the 
sleepy land: a leisurely land at any time, doubly 
so just now. It is quite bright still, at four in the 
afternoon, only the keen edge of the air grows 
sharper. The sky is pale frosty blue, with feathery 
white clouds floating in it; only along the eastern 
edges lie piled masses of greyish white—almost like 
a faint throating of snow. The shadow of the 
square grey town falls across the rows of white 
stones and crosses in the churchyard. The mill, 
showing beyond the leafless trees of the vicarage 
garden, holds up motionless arms into the sky. And 
through the stillness rises the measured, muffled 
roar of the sea. 

The gate on the north side of the churchyard 
leads out to a little lane, enclosed between hedges, 
with an orchard on one side and the grammar- 
school playing-field on the other. The hedges are 
bare and lifeless, but the weeds about their roots 
have survived the frosts, and the wild celery’s 
bright lush green strikes the eye afar. Its 
graceful leaves cluster in every nook and corner 
of the lanes—as they veil the tombs in the ruined 
church at Dunwich. At the end of the school field 
the lane narrows. On the right hand a footpath runs 
down, forming a short cut to the town, and in the 
angle between the two is a square field bounded on 
all sides by hedges, and having in this particular 
corner a gate convenient for leaning upon. This 
field is sown with wheat—just now a delicate green 
film over the grey-brown clods. Its southern side is 
bounded by a garden full of high trees and shrubs, 
through which you see a great white house with a 
turret. Beyond the hedge which is its northern 
limit lie the flats known as Northfields—which, not 
so long ago, was a lagoon swarming with wild-fowl, 
and frequented by men in gunning punts. Now the 
water has run off to a great extent, leaving just 
enough for a green foreground, a delicate steel-grey 
middle distance (just not so blue as the sea beyond 
the shingle-bank on the right), dotted with white 
points, which are floating gulls, and a grey-brown- 
purple background of wintry heath, with telegraph 
poles running across it. To the right of Northfields 
lie the Thorpe Road and the beach, and beyond them, 
as we have said, the sea, of an exquisite pale blue, 
just one shade darker and less silvery than Cambridge 
blue, which is the blue of a morning, and sometimes 
of a sunset, sea. The coast curves slightly towards 
Thorpe Ness, where a white fringe just outlines the 
submerged sand-bank. The sandy soil of Thorpe 
Ness rises in a tiny hillock, too insignificant to be 
called a cliff, and inland from it lie scattered over 
the downs the houses which form the hamlet of 
Thorpe. 

The sea murmurs on—a running bass accompani- 
ment to all the sounds of Nature. In the bare trees 
of the Lodge garden a chaffinch is singing; stray 
chirps and twitters are heard here, there, and 
everywhere. From the fields inland comes now 
and then an isolated caw, not of a rook, for there 
are none nearer than Saxmundham, but of a 
hoodie crow, whom some country folk do call a 
parson. A larks rises from the Northfields—up 
and up—“ pouring his full heart” . . . A few 
gulls, grey and white, fly past, and whirl down the 
wheat-field, uttering harsh cries from time to time. 
Presently another flight of birds come into view, 
black and white, sharply contrasted, and sailing on 
curious bluntly-rounded wings. One does not see 
them settle, so like are they to the colour of 
the ground —the browner and greyer tints of 
the tail and wings do not show when flying, so 
that the bird when at rest has a strangely different 
appearance—but in a little while one becomes aware 
that the further end of the wheat-field is swarming 
with plovers. Going softly by the hedge, one can 
get a better view of them—thin crests and thin legs, 
both of which appendages are as good as invisible 
when flying. Whether they have got those “other 





crests” is not evident at this distance; it is early 
yet to be called spring. They run diligently hither 
and thither, noiselessly, with a sort of automatic 
intentness. They do not appear to pick up anything 
—perhaps we are too far off to see. But, lo! among 
them, two bright white shapes, sitting motionless 
among the clods. Gulls in the fields are a common 
sight enough; but why should they make graven 
images of themselves? Presently one rises, circles in 
the air, next he is seen to be chasing a plover, and 
does so for some time, screaming at intervals, but 
with what result we fail to distinguish. This happens 
again and again, and the unhappy plovers—hard 
pressed, we may suppose—at length mingle their 
wailing cry with the scream of the gulls. 

That snow-threatening rampart has risen higher 
out of the sea; the sun is sinking lower. He is 
veiling himself in a bank of purple clouds, touching 
its upper verge with golden splendour, shining 
across still blue rivers and green marshes. And 
when he is gone and twilight has given place to 
darkness the sea murmurs again through a “ windless 
night of stars ""—though not “ stars that fall""—and 
Sirius hangs dim in the rugged edges of that eastern 
cloud-bank, and smoky trails of vapour float across 
the concave heavens. A. WERNER. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE”"—“ SUMMER MOTHS.” 


YIR HENRY IRVING'S revival of The Merchant 
h of Venice would be interesting under any cir- 
cumstances, for there is surely nothing in the 
Shakespearian repertory of the Lyceum supericr to 
Sir Henry’s Shylock, unless it be Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Portia. But at the present moment this play has, 
of course, a peculiar interest. The Doge of Venice 
is shown presiding over a trial which has many re- 
semblances to that at which we have all been, as 
newspaper readers at any rate, “assisting” for the 
past fortnight. In both there is the same brutal 
and frenzied Jew-baiting; in both the same helpless 
toleration of “interruptions in court”; in both the 
same openly-avowed partiality of authority for one 
of the parties to the cause. How can anyone look 
on at the conduct of the case of Shylock v. Antonio 
and still be duped by the commentators who declare 
that Shakespeare was emancipated from the anti- 
Jewish prejudice of his time? Sir Henry Irving, to 
be sure, does his best to further the deception. His 
Shylock, as we all know, is leonine, a noble animal at 
bay, so that the Christians appear mere ravening 
wolves or yelping curs by comparison. He withers 
Gratiano by a look. His exit from the court has a 
dignity which the state-entry of the Doge cannot 
match, for all its trumpetings and obeisances. 
Here, as indeed throughout the play, Sir Henry in- 
sists that Shylock shall be a “sympathetic 
personage.” This is not nonsense—the Time Spirit 
enables us, compels us, if you like, to imagine a 
Shylock of that kind—but it is beyond all doubt a 
countersense ; something not read in but into the 
text. Shylock’s production of the scales from the 
folds of his gaberdine, the ogreish ferocity with 
which he sharpens the knife on his shoe, his child- 
like exclamations of glee over those “ points” in 
Portia’s address which tell in his favour, his 
mean attempts to compromise the case when he 
finds it going against him—these are what 
Shakespeare invented, and they are much more 
congruous with the comic red-haired bogey of 
the tradition which lasted from Burbage to 
Macklin than with the tragic dignity of Sir 
Henry Irving's Shylock. Shakespeare, one may 
be sure, was ready enough to shout whatever 
was the Elizabethan equivalent for “A bas les 


Juifs!” and “ Conspuez Shylock!” Indirectly, too, 
his contempt for the Hebrew race peeps out 
in his sketch of Jessica, who is a disgrace to 
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womanhood, a renegade from her religion, a slanderer 
of her father, a common thief. No wonder that Heine 
disowned this unlovely daughter of Israel. “ Did 
Shakespeare,” he says, “ mean to depict a Jewess? 
No, indeed, he only describes a daughter of Eve, one 
of those beautiful birds who, finding themselves 
fledged, flutter away from the parental nest to the 
beloved mate.” But it is not the rule for beautiful 
birds who flutter away from the parental nest to 
flutter away with as many of the parental ducats as 
they can get hold of. Jessica, I fear, stil! flourishes. 
She has her son baptized, ** because it will be so much 
nicer for him at Oxford, don’t you know,” sends her 
daughter to the Sacré Coeur, and openly wonders how 
those horrid Jews can eat cold fried fish. 

A spacious and stately magnificence distinguishes 
this Lyceum Merchant of Venice. Portia’s house at 
Belmont suggests some crowded marriage feast of 
Paolo Veronese. Portia herself is one of Titian’s 
great ladies. The Prince of Morocco (admirably 
played by Mr. Tyars) is as fine as any Maharajah in 
a Jubilee procession, and the little Venetian 
“impression,” for which the incident of Jessica's 
elopement serves as a pretext, is one of those artistic 
lengthenings of an inch into an ell which have 
made the Lyceum stage management what it is 
—hors concours. Gondolas, freighted with mas- 
quers, glide under the high-pitched bridge; 
grotesque figures with coloured lanterns (by the 
way, I fancy the Pierrots are an anachronism) 
come dancing in, and, as their songs and shouts die 
away in the distance, Shylock is seen knocking at 
the door of his deserted house. All this, of course, 
is pure Irving, not Shakespeare; but it is a per- 
fectly legitimate as well as a delightful addition to 
the text. As for Miss Terry's Portia, that is what it 
always has been, a superb performance. Of its kind 
nothing better, I am sure, has been seen in our time. 
The actress has lost not a whit of her personal 
charm, her gaiety, her “authority.” She gives us in 
this part that impression which one so rarely gets— 
in the complex conditions of the art one can hardly 
hope to get it—from acting: the impression of sheer 
perfection. 

As Ingres desired to be a violinist instead of a 
painter, and Liston to play Hamlet instead of Paul 
Pry, so Mr. William Heinemann, not content with 
achieving conspicuous success as a publisher, yearns 
to be a playwright. But so far his ambition has 
been ruthlessly checked by the Licenser of Plays. 
This much-abused functionary would seem, after all, 
to have his uses. He has saved us from witnessing 
stage-performances of Mr. Heinemann’s two experi- 
ments in drama: A First Step, written a year or 
two ago, and Summer Moths, just published as 
a book by Mr. John Lane. “As a book,” says 
the author, by way of preface to this new play, 
“it luckily escapes the censor.” Luckily for whom ? 
Not, I venture to think, for the reader. It is not 
merely an undramatic, but an absolutely inartistic, 
narration of sordid incidents in vulgar slang. To 
use Mr. Heinemann’s own vocabulary, a young 
“chap” with an old “ guv'nor ” seduces (1) the parlour- 
maid (whose baby he calls a “ blasted nuisance’’), 
(2) the lady housekeeper, and (after the suicide of the 
latter) is told by the “ guv'nor” to “go to h—ll,” 
whereupon—but why continue? Some critic, Mr. 
Heinemann says, has consoled him for the rejection 
of his play by declaring that it “ fulfils unquestion- 
ably the Aristotelean xaBapors.” Well, I can only 
say I am glad the Licenser has “ fulfilled a ca@apois” 
of another sort than the Aristotelean in dealing 
with Summer Moths; and I wish he would act 
with the same cathartic vigour more frequently. 
If Mr. Heinemann goes on writing plays in this ex- 
traordinary vein he will furnish the strongest of all 
arguments against the abolition of the theatrical 
censorship. What is more, if he goes on printing 


them when they have been prohibited from per- 
formance, he will provoke some of us to wonder 
whether it would not be worth while re-establishing 
A. B. W. 


a censorship of the press. 








THE PALACE ACROSS THE STREET. 





ORA lay with half-awakened senses and listened 
to the sound of the builders outside. It was 
some kind of town hall they were building—a large, 
bare, red-brick place, of many storeys, each one 
marked by a row of square-sashed windows; but to 
Nora, as she lay within her rose-coloured chintz 
curtains, the ceaseless tap of hammer and chisel, the 
long-drawn complaint of the steam-saw, and the 
heavy creak of the great crane sounded like the 
making of a fairy palace—a palace that she was 
going to live in some day, when her prince came, 
and that she could dream about meanwhile in the 
delicious waking-time of early morning. 

** And when the last stone has been laid,” thought 
Nora whimsically, “when the hammers stop hammer- 
ing and the men stop shouting to one another, then 
I shall know that my palace is ready for me because 
my prince has come. They will have to stop all ina 
moment, though,” she added aloud, as the reality of 
her dream deepened, “ because no one will know 
exactly when he is coming. He will just come, 
that’s all. But my palace will be ready, and so 
shall I.” 

The eight o'clock bell rang, and the men stopped 
working as suddenly as if the signal had been the 
magic one in Nora’s fancy. Here and there, the tool 
of the man who did his work by the piece could 
still be heard with solitary distinctness. Except for 
that the noisy hubbub was stilled, and Nora turned 
drowsily away from the light and closed her eyes. 

“ My prince has come,” she murmured with a soft 
little laugh, and abandoned herself to the drawing 
of his portrait. The attempt was not satisfactory, 
although she conjured up several princes, every one 
of whom annoyed her by his resemblance to all the 
others; and she sighed petulantly when she found 
that, try as she would to vary him, her prince 
always had the same thin black hair, and always 
looked ridiculous in a crown. The entrance of the 
maid with her breakfast brought her back to reality, 
and she roused herself unwillingly. There were no 
letters on the tray, and she had a moment’s fan- 
tastic disappointment; she was still possessed by 
the formless vision of her prince, and a letter with a 
coronet on it would have seemed appropriate. The 
maid broke in upon her absorption by telling her of 
a friend who had just ridden up on her bicycle and 
wanted to speak to her. 

“What energy! It makes one shudder,” com- 
mented Nora. “Show her in, by all means.” 

A girl in a short skirt came briskly into the room. 
Her hat was a little crooked, her cheeks were over- 
heated, and her hair was blown into long strings; 
but her cheerfulness seemed unaffected by her physi- 
cal discomfort, and she rallied Nora playfully on 
missing the charm of the sunny morning. 

“TI don’t think I have missed it altogether,” said 
Nora, smiling to herself. “ What are you doing 
now?” she added anxiously, as her visitor jumped 
up from the seat she had taken on the edge of the 
bed and hastened to the window. 

“Fancy shutting out the sun on a morning like 
this!” was all her friend said, and Nora shaded 
her eyes hastily from the stream of sunlight that 
suddenly flooded her bed. 

“My dear Molly,” she said good-naturedly, “ how 
awfully exhausting it must be to glow with health as 
you do! Why shouldn’t I stay in bed half an hour 
later than usual on the first day of my holidays? If 
you had to give drawing lessons in girls’ schools five 
days a week and illustrate two serials at the same 
time, you might afford to be superior. I dare say I 
should begin the morning at sunrise and behave 
hygienically all day and go to bed at nine, if - 

“That's all you know about it!” laughed Molly. 
“Twas at the Philipps’ dance last night and didn't 
get home till nearly two. Why were you not 
there? Kester Martin was. I found him rather 
boring; I always do. He alarms me somehow; he’s 
so horribly silent, and I never know what to say to 
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him. What do you find to talk about when you are 
together ?” 

“TI don't know,” said Nora truthfully. “Tell me 
about some of the other people.” 

Molly did not seem to hear. 

“TI always long to rumple up his hair,” she 
resumed. “It is so black and sleek, isn’t it? It’s 
getting rather thin, too; I saw it last night when 
he stooped to pick up my fan. Have you ever 
noticed it?” 

“IT don’t think I have ever dropped my fan,” said 
Nora, looking dreamily at the grounds in her coffee- 
cup. Molly said something about Richmond Park 
and ten o'clock, and got up and kissed her hostess 
impetuously. 

“What a funny little thing you are!” she 
observed. “You never let one know what you 
are thinking about. Here I sit babbling away, and 
you never tell me a word about yourself. Kester 
Martin asked me whether you had moved yet,” she 
added irrelevantly; “I told him you had decided 
to stay on in your old flat, though how you can 
bear that perpetual noise across the street is more 
than I can understand.” 

“TI like it,” said Nora resentfully. Her fairy 
workmen were busily building once more, and she 
could not bear to have their motives misconstrued. 

However, she turned her remonstrance into a 
laugh and said nothing to detain her visitor when 
she repeated her former remark about her appoint- 
ment at ten o’clock. Molly, however, still lingered. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said without moving. 
“Come early on Easter Day, won't you? Seven 
o'clock dinner, sharp!” 

“ Easter Day?” said Nora vaguely. 

“My dear child,” exclaimed Molly, sitting down 
on the bed again to mark her astonishment; “ you 
grow more absent-minded every day. You know 
it is your birthday on Easter Day and that mother 
has asked you to dinner because she heard you 
would be alone. She has asked Kester Martin too!” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Nora penitently. “I hadn't 
really forgotten; I was only thinking about some- 
thing else.” 

Molly nodded wisely. “I understand,” she said. 
“Poor little Nora! Well, I really must be off.” 

This time she got as far as the door, then she 
turned and made a parting remark. 

“T don’t want to be officious or anything,” she 
said, with clumsy good-nature, “ but I should just 
like to say by way of a friendly hint that the woman 
who marries Kester Martin will have to propose to 
him herself!” 

She was gone before Nora could ask her in a 
surprised tone what she meant, which, of course, is 
what she would have done if there had been time. 
She lay back on the pillows instead, and tried to 
take up the thread of her fancy; but although the 
workmen outside were as busy as ever, the spell of 
their presence was broken. After all, it was only 
a town hall they were building; and she did not 
attempt to fit a crown on the head of the prince 
whose vision remained with her all the while she 
was dressing. 


“ How stupid of me to leave them behind!” said 
Nora a week later. She was talking to the fire and 
referring to her evening shoes. The little dinner 
at Molly’s home on Easter Day had been a 
very jolly one, and Nora’s next reflection had 
nothing to do with the shoes she had forgotten to 
bring away with her. “I wonder if Molly was 
right?” she murmured. “But then, I couldn't 
possibly, could I? Now, could I? I don’t even 
know whether he cares. Of course, he doesn't care. 
If he did, he wouldn't stare so much without saying 
anything, and he wouldn't leave me for weeks with- 
out coming near me, and he wouldn’t—— Well, there 
are lots of things he wouldn’t do! He is very nice, 
though, sometimes, and—I do wish he would leave 
me alone altogether, if he doesn’t care. It’s so—so 
worrying. But, of course, I don’t care either.” 





She got up and strolled about the room, and 
hummed a song to show how little she cared ; but 
the song was one that Kester Martin had sung the 
night before, and it sent her thoughts whirling 
round to the same place again. She sat down 
listlessly on her stool by the fire. 

“If he had cared,” she resumed aloud, “ he would 
have taken the opportunity to give me a birth- 
day present yesterday. Anyone with a spark of 
feeling——” 

She had been too much engrossed to hear the, 
bell ring ; and when the door opened unexpectedly 
she experienced all the embarrassment possible to 
the person who kas been caught thinking aloud. 
That, of course, was the real explanation of the way 
she behaved when the maid announced in an 
ordinary voice, “ Mr. Martin, please, miss.” 

“Oh!” cried Nora, jumping up and overturning 
the stool. The door closed, and she stood helplessly 
before her visitor. She could not even remember if 
she had shaken hands with him, and she tried wildly 
to decide whether it would be better to risk doing 
it twice than not to do it at all, while Kester Martin 
waited as usual for her to put him at his ease. The 
seconds seemed like minutes, and he plunged at last 
into a foolish remark. 

“It isn’t spring weather exactly, is it?” he 
said. Nora sighed with relief, said she had not 
noticed particularly, and pulled out a chair invit- 
ingly. 

“ How nice of you to come all this way on pur- 
pose to see me!” she said softly. 

“Please don’t think that,” said Kester hastily. 
“The truth is, I didn’t really come to see you.” 

Truthfulness was his strong point, but she had 
never admired it less than at this moment. It 
would have been so comforting to think that he 
had come only to see her, even if it had not been 
strictly true. 

“T really came,” he continued, picking up his 
greatcoat and fumbling in the largest pocket of it, 
“to bring you something.” 

Nora’s face lighted up. She had misjudged him 
then, and he had a present for her, after all. How 
like him, she thought, to be too shy to give it her 
before all the other people ! 

“It seems very large,” she observed, as Kester 
continued with some difficulty to extract the parcel 
from his pocket. 

“Large? Oh, no!” he said. “ You mean small, 
surely ?” His remark was explained when he at last 
managed to produce two high-heeled, jet-bespangled 
slippers; but Nora did not even put out her hand 
for them. 

“Ts that all?” she said in a disappointed tone, and 
turned her back to him and began poking the fire in 
a temper. 

Kester Martin stood looking down on the top of 
her head, with the shoes.in his hand; and he felt a 
little perplexed. 

“TI thought you would be pleased,” he said. 
“ They are rather nice little shoes, aren’t they ?” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” said Nora ungraciously ; 
“but they're only shoes. I—I thought it was some- 
thing interesting.” 

He tried to think of something that was more in- 
teresting than the pair of dainty slippers that had 
lain in his coat pocket all night and had disturbed 
his peace of mind all day, ever since his hostess’s 
daughter had entrusted them to his keeping; but he 
had to own himself beaten. He examined them 
again, and watched the firelight playing on the 
spangles, and glanced from them to the head of their 
owner and noticed how the same firelight was 
bringing out the red shades in her hair. 

“Do you know,” he said, coming a little nearer to 
her, “I feel quite like one of those princes you are so 
fond of drawing. Wasn't there a prince of sorts who 
went hunting around for the princess whose shoe he 
had found?” 

Nora sat up on her heels and waited breathlessly 
for more. It was coming at last! She dare not look 
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round at him, though he was so close that a half-turn 
of her head upwards would have brought her face 
to face with him. His next words reduced her to 
despondency again. 

“ What fragile things women wear,” he observed, 
handling her shoes gently; “they look as though 
they would break so easily.” 

Nora sprang to her feet and snatched the shoes 
out of his hand, and sent them spinning to the other 
end of the room. “I am sick of hearing about the 
stupid things!” she exclaimed angrily. “ Iam sick of 
the way you talk about everything that comes into 
your head sooner than—than—the things I want you 
to talk about! What dolIcare fora pair of silly 
shoes that are beginning to wear out? What does it 
matter if they do break easily? I should like to 
break them both into tiny little pieces and never set 
eyes on them again. I think you are the most un- 
reasonable person I ever met! What makes you 
think I want nothing from you but shoes?” 

She looked very small and slight as she stood in 
front of him with her eyes blazing passionately, and 
Kester Martin smiled as he thought how easily he 
could take her up in his arms and crush her. 

“T am sorry I am unreasonable,” he said quietly. 
“Perhaps you will tell me what it is that you do 
want from me?” 

“Yes,” cried Nora, stamping her foot; “I want 
you to give me something else that breaks easily!” 

In the second’s pause that succeeded her daring 
suggestion she had time to realise that she had 
followed Molly's advice to the letter, and she fell 
back from him appalled. Kester Martin took a step 
towards her and laid his hand almost roughly on 
her shoulder. He was still smiling, though. 

“You may have it—as long as you don’t chuck it 
after the shoes,” was all he said. 

Some minutes later they were standing together 
at the window, and she was telling him about the 
palace across the street. “ And—only think,” she 
concluded impressively, “ they have stopped working 
this very day!” 

“Of course they have,” said Kester. “It’s Bank 
Holiday, isn’t it?” He looked at her inquiringly as 
she began to laugh. 

“No wonder I could never make that crown fit!” 


said Nora. EVELYN SHARP. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A FORECAST THAT FAILED. 


S1r,—In to-day’s Speaker you say: ‘The failure of the 
Liberal party to secure in 1892 a majority which would have 
brought even the House of Lords to submission to the national 
will was due to the lamentable events associated with Mr. 
Parnell’s fall from his position as Irish leader. It was directly 
and unmistakably owing to those events that the ‘swing of the 
pendulum ’ was arrested in 1892, and that Mr. Gladstone came 
into office with a majority greatly below that which he would 
otherwise have secured.” This, I suppose, can hardly be disputed ; 
but I desire to call your attention to a remarkable fact. Mr. 
Parnell’s downfall and the resulting split in the Irish party 
took place in the winter of 1890-1. Nine months afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone published (in the Nineleenth Century for September, 
1891), an article called “ Electoral Facts.” This article is an 
elaborate examination of the bye-elections since 1886, and a 
prophecy based upon them. Mr. Gladstone takes explicitly 
into account the electoral effects of the Irish split ; and, making 
all allowance for qualifications and deductions, he sums up by 
saying that the Liberal majority at the General Election, which 
he anticipates in 1892 must at the lowest figure be 100, at the 
highest may be 160; and that, even if it is not quite so high as 
this last-named figure, it will “ grievously puzzle, or rather put 
wholly out of joint, Lord Salisbury’s cherished ‘play of the 
other parts of the Constitution.’” Mr. Gladstone coneludes by 
admonishing his opponents, in effect, to “ climb down,” for there 
is a stage in political conflict “at which the struggle, besides 
being hopeless, has come to be also senseless.’ 

We know that the Liberal majority proved to be forty, and 
that “the other parts of the Constitution” were able to effect 
all that Lord Salisbury desired. What happened between 
September, 1891, and June, 1892, to dislocate Mr. Gladstone’s 
hopeful calculation? I wish that someone who closely followed 
the electoral history of the Irish Question would tell us. Mr. 





Morley might explain it in the Obituary Notice of Home Rule 
which he is understood to be preparing. Or will Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone oblige ? G. W. E. R. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., February 19th. 


SHALL WE MEND OR END ? 


S1r,—To an “ Old Reader's” charge of inconsistency between 
something which I said in 1865 about a Second Chamber and 
something that I say in 1898, I think it is almost a sufficient 
answer that thirty-three years of political changes in a fast- 
moving world and of observation of those changes on my part 
have intervened. My attention was, I believe, particularly fixed 
on the working of the American Constitution, which was not 
perfectly seen till the influence of the slave-owning aristocracy of 
the South, which had dominated the Senate, had been removed. 

However, I say nothing now in favour of the bicameral as 
against the unicameral system. 1 see its defects, and especiall 
its liability to dead-lock. But it is firmly established in England, 
and upon it reform must operate. In the same way I accept the 
system of party government, while I deem it very far from 
perfection, and even rejoice to think that the time is not very 
far distant when it will pass away. 

If we had perfect freedom of experiment, I might be for 
trying the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with an elective Protector for life, a standing Council of State, 
appointed by the joint action of Parliament and the Protector, 
and a Parliament of one House, with such a qualification for 
the franchise as would ensure responsibility and a reasonable 
measure of enlightenment. But we have not p+rfect freedom 
of experiment. The franchise has been lowered past recall. 
We cannot tear down the political edifice ; we can only repair it 
and improve it as it stands.— Yours faithfully, 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 





Toronto, February 10th. 





“GREECE AND RUSSIA.” 


Srr,—I will now, with your permission, correct a few of the 
more important errors of “ Viator,” and then give my own 
version of the events from which he has drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions. 

Here is his comment on the Identie Note presented to the 
Greek Government and the Porte, in which the een declared 
emphatically that the aggressor on the Thessalian frontier would 
be held responsible for the consequences, and “would not be 


> 


allowed to reap the slightest benefit from his action” :— 

‘*But if the King had actually received the intimation or warning 
from the Powers implied in Canon MacColl’s explanation, it was his 
plain duty either to have announced it to his people . or having 
gone as far as he did in his own initiative, and for his own personai ends, 
he ought not to have ‘ funked’ at the last moment,”’ etc. 


I am almost ashamed to answer so entirely ill-informed and 
baseless an accusation, “If the King had actually received the 
intimation or warning from the Powers.” Does “Viator” doubt 
so notorious a fact? And does he really think that the King 
concealed the Identie Note from his people? Does he imagine 
that the King had the power, even if he had the will, to do this? 
The Identie Note was immediately published by the Greek 
Government, as I can testify, for I read it in the newspapers of 
Athens. In his anxiety to find the King guilty somehow, he 
forgets that the King of the Hellenes is « constitutional 
sovereign and acts through his Ministers. What would be 
possible in St. Petersburg or Berlin is not possible in Athens, 
‘The Identie Note was presented to the King’s Foreign Minister, 
not to the King. 

Until “ Viator ” has produced some evidence that the King 
acted entirely “for his own personal ends” I need not stop 
to examine that accusation. And where is the proof that the 
King “ funked at the last moment”? When the Sultan, even 
without the formality of a declaration of war, invaded Thessaly, 
King George and his Government took up the gauntlet and 
resisted the Turkish army. Or does “ Viator’? mean that the 
King ought to have placed himself at the head of his army and 
conducted in person the defence of his territory? If the King 
ever dial such an idea, it was the duty of his Government to 
veto it. When his Majesty was elected to the throne of Greece 
he was a midshipman in the Danish navy, and he has had no 
opportunity since then to equip himself for personally command- 
ing an army in the field. Under such circumstances his 
presence at headquarters would have been an embarrassment, as 
was Napoleon’s presence at the head of his army in 1870. 
Besides, King George’s presence was imperatively required in 
Athens, so as to be in daily touch with his Ministers, The 
accusation of “ funking ” may therefore be dismissed as absurd. 

But “ Viator” thinks that “the Greek fleet was strong 
enough to blockade the Dardanelles ; it might even have forced 
the passage and have anchored in front of Yildiz Kiosk.” I 
venture to think that “ Viator ” is the only person who holds that 
opinion ; and I have a shrewd suspicion that if the Greek fleet 
had been so foolhardy it would have found its way to Yildiz 
Kiosk barred not only by the batteries and torpedo mines of the 
Dardanelles, but by the fleets of the Imperial Triumvirate in 
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addition. The apparition of the Greek fleet before Yildiz Kiosk 
would have precipitated the Eastern Question, and the Imperial 
Governments had agreed not to permit that; they also agreed 
that Greece was to be crushed. I have not the same robust faith 
in the integrity of the dominant members of the Concert as 
“ Viator” has. They did not mean to let Greece have a chance, 
Can “ Viator” suggest a greater outrage on justice and inter- 
national law than that officers holding the German Emperor's 
commission should be in charge of the Turkish fleet, and should 
conduct the strategy of the Turkish army so openly that German 
was the language spoken at headquarters? The first Turkish 
officer who entered Larissa was a German General. When 
Turkey was at war with Russia in 1877, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government gave Hobart Pasha his choice of resigning his 
commission in the Turkish or the British navy, and he chose the 
latter alternative. 

“Viator” asks: “Is the Reverend Canon aware that it has 
been established beyond question that Prince George was fully 
cognisant that the torpedo caps were empty before the declara- 
tion of war, and that he expressly ordered that astounding 
omission to be hushed up while the war lasted?” No, I am not 
aware of anything of the kind. In the first place, there was 
no declara‘ion cf war; the Sultan invaded Greece without any 
declaration of war. Next, Princes George has given evidence 
in a court of inquiry, since “ Viator” wrote his letter, which 
entirely refutes “ Viator’s” accusation. 

* Viator” has reserved for the last paragraph of his second 
letter the partienlars of the “diabolical conspiracy ” which he 
charges upon King George, and which he undertook to prove 
up to the hilt. Here is the astounding revelation : 

‘** Every newspaper reader is familiar with Canon MacColl’s wonderful 
versatility, and his letter of the Sth is another instance of his talent, 
But it can hardly be said to dispose of the weighty remarks of your 
article which provoked that letter. Your inference that Russia is now 
making a show of procuring for the dynasty the reward which she 
promis 1 as the price of the limitation and consequent failure of the war 
is beyond all doubt correct. The late conduct of King George and his 
sons, the recent tactics of Russia, admit of no other explanation; and 
the specific points I have already touched upon can bear no other 
construction. But I venture to predict that Russia, having reduced the 
Greek dynasty completely at her mercy, will further persevere in her 
iniquitous proceeding. Canon MacColl trusts ‘that Russia has proposed 
Prince George and will stick to her proposal.’ Trust and hope are 
Christian virtues, but they are not of much avail with Holy Russia. 
And unless the Reverend Canon has better grounds for his trust than 
most men, it is to be feared that Prince George’s candidature will not 
mature much before the Greek Calends.”’ 


To begin with, Mr. Editor, you had no article on the subject, 
nor did you commit yourself to the opinion which “ Viator” 
attributes to you. You merely hazarded an obiter dictum to the 
effect that the unexpected proposal of Prince George as Governor 
of Crete by Russia gave colour to a suggestion made in 'ruth 
on the authority of a foreign diplomatist; and in an editorial 
note to my first letter you repudiated the opinion for which 
“Viator” now seeks to make you responsible. I mention this 
as an illustration of the careless way in which “ Viator” has got 
up his facts. He makes several quotations, for instance, from 
Mr. Henry Norman, as if they corroborated his own indictment, 
which, in matter of fact, they do not in any particular. On the 
contrary, the Daily Chronicle, which may be taken to represent 
Mr. Norman's views on this subject, had a strong article against 
* Viator’s” accusation when it was made in a milder form in 
Truth, and with a similar lack of evidence. Can anything 
be more contrary to reason and probability than the suggestion 

the accuracy of which “ Viator” affirms to be “ beyond all 
doubt ”—-that Russia promised, ‘‘as the price of the limitation 
and consequent failure of the war,” to support Prince George's 
candidature, which, in “ Viator’s” opinion, “ will not mature 
much before the Greek Calends.” Yet, in return for this 
nebulous promise, King George is supposed to have provoked 
a war which he meant to be a “ failure,” involving the desolation 
of his richest province, the loss of the strategic keys of his 
frontier, a financial loss of some six millions sterling, and untold 
misery to his subjects! It is too grotesque to merit serious con- 
sideration. 

And what motive could Russia have for her share in this 
idiotic compact? That Government is credited with unusual 
acuteness, but “ Viator” suggests no explanation of the 
inexplicable condact which he imputes to her. : 

Let me now give my own explanation of the facts from 
which “ Viator” has drawn such incredible inferences. 

The three Imperial Governments feared the democratic 
propagandism and national aspirations of Greece. They 
regarded her as the great disturber of the Levant, and Russia 
in particular resented the Hellenic ambition to possess Con- 
stantinople some day as the metropolis of the Greek world. 
They determined, therefore, to teach Greece a lesson. They 
frustrated—Germany and Russia in particular—every effort 
made by the British and Hellenic Governments to pacify Crete. 
About the time of the Greek invasion of Crete—after the island 
had been left by the Powers as a political derelict in the sea— 
the Sultan made overtures to the Helienie Government, and 
would then have probably agreed to the sale of the island out- 
right, or to its autonomy under Prince George on condition of 
the payment of tribute and the recognition of his suzerainty. 





But one of the Imperial Governments intervened at Yildiz 
Kiosk and put an end to the negotiations. When the two 
armies were facing each other on the Thessalian frontier, Lord 
Salisbury wisely proposed a neutral zone to diminish the 
chances of a conflict. The Sultan, under German inspiration, 
refused his assent. Then came the Identie Note, which I will 
qnote textually as it was presented by the Ambassadors of the 
Concert :— 

‘*The undersigned, according to the instructions of his Government, 
has the honour to announce to his Excellency the Greek [and Turkish] 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that, in case of armed conflict on the 
Greco-Turkish frontier, all the responsibility will rest on the aggressors. 
I have in addition to say that, whatever may be the result of such a con- 
flict, the Powers are firmly resolved to maintain general peace, and 
that they have decided not to allow in any case the aggressor to reap the 
slightest benefit from his action.’ 


Yet in face of this solemn declaration the Turkish army, 
without any declaration of war, invaded Greece on the morning 
of Sunday, April 18th, while the batteries of Prevesa—erected 
in violation of the Treaty of Berlin—sank, without any warning, 
a peaceful Greek merchant vessel. This sudden invasion was 
also made at the instigation of Germany. And we know how 
the Powers kept their solemn promise “ not to allow in any case 
the aggressor to reap the slightest benefit from his action.” Yet 
“ Viator” is so simple as to believe that Greece would have been 
allowed by the dominant members of the Concert to do anything 
which they might choose to consider a danger to the “ general 

reace, 

When the Greek Government, on the advice of the Concert, 
placed itself in the hands of the Powers, Germany refused its 
assent to an armistice until the Turks were in possession of the 
road to Athens. 

Then came the terms of peace imposed on Greece by the 
Powers, and Count Muravieff brutally informed the Hellenic 
Government that it must accept the conditions without dis- 
cussion. The European Concert, he said, “ considers its mission 
at an end,” and Greece must accordingly reject the cruel terms 
imposed on her “at her own risk and peril.” Down to that 
point the conduct of the Russian Government to the King and 
Government of Greece was hostile and harsh in the extreme. 

How, then, are we to explain this volte-face of the proposal of 
Prince George as Governor of Crete? “ Viator” thinks ‘that 
Russia is now making a show of” rewarding the treason of 
King George. Let me suggest a reason which shall not violate, 
as * Viator’s”’ accusation does, all the canons of evidence and 
probability. 

Greece has received her lesson. She is ruined for a long 
time, and may therefore be regarded as a negligeable quantity 
for the present. But Greece and Crete are inhabited by an 
Orthodox population, and Russia claims to be the patron of the 
Orthodox faith. She will not, therefore, consent to Greece or 
Crete falling under any but Orthodox rule, Now it is a fact 
that for some time after the peace between Greece and Turkey, 
German emissaries were very busy in Crete persuading the 
Cretans to agitate for the election of a German princeling as 
Governor; doubtless as a stepping-stone to the ultimate annexa- 
tion of the island or, at least, of Suda Bay to the Fatherland. 
We know how these tactics succeeded in the case of the Elbe 
duchies and Kiel harbour. 

That would not suit Russia at all. So she determined to 
stop German intrigues and, at the same time, recover the good- 
will of the Orthodox world—which her conduct to Greece and 
Crete had shaken—by appearing as the real friend of Greece and 
Crete. Probably, too, the young Czar would not be sorry to 
show his gratitude to the saviour of his life. 

Your space will not permit me to go into the causes of the 
failure of the Greek army and fleet. I enumerated some of them 
in my first letter, and will only add here that, in addition to the 
paralysing effect of the gross partiality shown to the Sultan by the 
Concert, which was really captured by the three lmperial Govern- 
ments, there was a sad lack of preparation and of discipline both 
in the army and navy. A large proportion of the former were 
raw and untrained volunteers. In my humble opinion, both the 
army and navy are too much mixed up with polities, and I 
trust that one lesson of the late disaster will be a complete re- 
organisation of both army and navy and their severance from 
polities. The Greek artillery was well trained and served, and 
was far superior to the Turkish. It is one of the failings of a 
high-spirited democracy to attribute military failure to treachery. 
It was so in France in 1870, and “ Viator” and the war corre- 
spondents to whom he has referred me have built a monstrous 
superstructure on the flimsy foundation of camp gossip. 
“Viator” writes—I am sure sincerely—as a friend of the 
Greek nation. Does he think that he is serving the cause of 
Greece by trying to sow a crop of suspicions between the King 
and his subjects? The future of Greece depends largely on 
harmony between the dynasty and the people, and the worst 
thing that could happen to Greece oval be the abdication of 
King George. What Greece so sorely needs is a stable 
monarchy and Government, and the present dynasty promises 
this better than any alternative that can be suggested.—I 
re main, ete., Matcotm MacCo.t. 


Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
February 23rd. 
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DR. MALAN. 


My Dear Srr,—While thanking you for your appreciative 
notice in THe SPEAKER of Mr. Malan’s Life of his 
father, may I ask you to allow me, in grateful and loving 
remembrance, to bear testimony to a side of Dr. Malan’s 
character which is not specially touched upon by your reviewer 
—I mean his great kindliness of heart ? 

I first met Dr. Malan in 1871. I had just been ordained 
priest, and had taken charge of a small parish adjoining Broad 
Vindsor for a few weeks during the summer. Dr. Malan called 

on me at once—there was no reason why he should have done 
so—and made me free of his house, where I received the 
greatest kindness both from him himself and all his amiable 
family. Indeed, he treated me from the first more like a son 
than anything else. It was through his wise counsel, too, that 
I was enabled to overcome certain difficulties which had arisen 
in the parish. Without it I should probably have made 
shipwreck. 

I remember his asking me to preach in his church one 
Sunday evening. It was on that occasion that he told me that 
he always took his college cap into the pulpit—he always used 
to wear a college cap about his parish—and that he had cut out 
a passage from the Bible and pasted it in the cap, and that he 
always read it before beginning his sermon. What do you 
think it was?—“And the Lord opened the mouth of the ass, 
and she spake!" 

Before I left, he gave me a little book, which is still one of 
my most cherished possessions. It is a translation, by himself 
—it is only about the size of four postage-stamps—of some 
“Hours” of the Eastern Church, and breathes the spirit of 
devotion with which he himself was filled. 

May he rest in peace! He was an able man, but he was 
something more than that: he was one of the humblest- 
minded and best and kindest-hearted men who ever lived.—I 
remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Francis ASHWORTH. 

Sandroyd House, Cobham, Surrey. 








BEFORE SENTENCE. 





(TUESDAY NiGcut, February 22nd, 1898.) 


O-NIGHT, though every kind of poison sap 
The sinews of thy strength, though the brave 
throb 

Of thy firm heart grow faint, though traitors rob 
Thy goddess’ image of the old crimson cap, 
Though Frenzy Reason's brain of brain entrap, 
While Gown, and Sword, and the loud obscene Mob 
Hunt one Brave Man, whose warning, like the sob 
Of martyrs, jarred upon brute ears, mayhap; 


To-night, O France, because, despite of all, 

He still stands uncondemned, a freeman yet, 

We hold our peace. To-morrow thou mayst save 
Thine honour. May thy lovers then forget 

Hired justice, the sword's shadow on the wall, 
And thine enslaving amour with the Slav! 


VICTOR PLARR. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


—_2oe—_— 
* ADMIRALS ALL.” 


F a private critic and irresponsible—save to his 
own conscience—may presume to seek peace 
with so august a body as the Navy League, I would 
ask leave to do so over Mr. Henry Newbolt’s small 
but already famous book of patriotic verse. When 
the Navy League began its admirable task of 
awakening us to an interest in naval affairs by seek- 
ing to frighten us out of our wits, I dared to pro- 
test ; and am still impenitent. It seemed to me that 
certain pages in the League's prospectus, and certain 
newspaper articles by members of the League, were 
deliberate essays in panic-mongering : that in their 
haste to increase the nation’s material strength 
these gentlemen paid too little heed to the injuries 
they might be inflicting on its morale by setting 
themselves to create a scare. Lurid pictures 
of Great Britain bereft of food supplies, of 
its Consols a-begging at derisory prices, and its 





representatives bedewing the floor of the Mansion 
House with belated tears while the French pleni- 
potentiary dictated his savage terms, seemed 
to lie on the wrong side of public wisdom, public 
sanity. Undoubtedly the League laid stress also on 
the pride of possessing a strong Navy: it exhorted 
as well as threatened: it commemorated the past: it 
decorated Nelson's Column. But even on this side its 
efforts were not invariably happy. It had—or so, at 
least, it seemed to me—a more than Tennysonian 
knack of mixing up patriotism with enmity towards 
France, of assuming that enmity to be not only 
inveterate but necessary. Moreover (but this no 
doubt is unimportant) the growing enthusiasm for 
the Navy was not entirely gracious in all its manifes- 
tations. I suppose that almost the surest echoes of 
such popular enthusiasms are heard in the theatres: 
Mr. H. F. Wilson and others will no doubt think me 
ridiculously squeamish ; but it is not perhaps because 
I love the Navy less than they that I can hardly 
stomach choruses of mimic tars capering on the 
boards, and tenors or baritones in uniforms of blue 
and gold singing braggart songs for the applause of 
the gallery—No, I am wrong: the applause from the 
stalls is quite as vociferous. 


Alas! I fear this is just a confession of the old 
Puritan spirit; which in theory I hate. Bat it 
cannot be helped; and, since it cannot, the only 
honest way is to confess one’s prejudices. There are 
things which I can never face in a theatre. Simple 
love-making is one. It invariably turns me hot and 
then cold, and my only wish is to get away. Loud. 
boasting as a Briton is another—but with this dif 
ference. The love-making can be believed in; and 
the more it is believed in the more clamant and, in a 
sense, profane it seems that a hundred or two of 
people should be looking on. In this instance one 
resents the audience. In the other one resents the 
actor. “ What right has this person to dress himself 
like a British officer,and declaim these loud professions 
of prowess? What right has he to personate the 
typical British officer and utter these boastings, which 
the typical British officer would shun as the worst 
possible ‘form’? And these spectators in the stalls, 
many of whom must number British officers among 
their kith and kin—how can they possibly endure the 
travesty?” These things are mysteries to some of 
us; but no doubt in this movement of “imperial” 
feeling, as in other great movements, we must take 
the bad with the good. Only I protest that—if 
words have any meaning—it was to citizens running 
into this kind of excess that Mr. Kipling addressed 
his timely “ Recessional” ; and I cannot but admire 
the sense of irony displayed by those gentlemen who 
seized on his solemn warning “ Lest we forget!" and 
boldly placarded it, last October, at the foot of 
Nelson's Column. 


Such a book, however, as Mr. Newbolt’s directly 
rebukes all my captiousness. I will not say that ten 
years ago such a book could only have been written 
by a miracle: for it is very much more than ten 
years since Mr. Cory wrote patriotic verse in the 
very spirit which Mr. Newbolt has so admirably 
caught. But where, ten years ago, was the public 
to send such a book triumphantly into its sixth 
edition? It did not exist. And therefore, after 
reading “ Admirals All” and noting the success it 
has won, a fair critic owes his thanks to the Navy 
League for creating (or at least enlarging) the de- 
mand, as well as to Mr. Newbolt for supplying it. 
Yes, and for educating it: since, after the reception 
given to these verses, the public will have little or 
no excuse for turning back to music-hall rant. Mr. 
Newbolt is of the true line of Cory, Doyle, Lyell: 
his “ Ballad of John Nicholson” and “ He fell among 
thieves” are of the same warp and woof as “The 
Pirate of the Buffs” and “The Red Thread of 
Honour”; and this means that his “imperial” 
feeling has just the dignity which music-hall 
imperialism so fatally lacks. It is sportsmanlike, 
too. He recognises, as the author of “Ionica” 
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recognised and taught, that as the young Briton’s 
school-life is a training for imperial duties, so in the 
dust and danger of those duties the man may 
draw inspiration, help, or solace from his school 
memories :— 


“The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead 


And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 


‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’” 

More dignified yet, and (to my mind) much nearer 
poetry, are the memories in “He fell among 
thieves""—a ballad of a young officer captured in 
frontier-fight and doomed, but respited until dawn :— 


“He flung his empty revolver down the slope; 
He climbed alone to the eastward edge of the trees; 
All night long in a dream untroubled of hope 
He brooded, clasping his knees. 
“He saw the April noon on his books aglow, 
The wisteria trailing in at the window wide; 
He heard his father’s voice from the terrace below 
Calling him down to ride. 


“He saw the grey little church across the park, 
The mounds that hide the loved and honoured dead; 
The Norman arch, the chancel softly dark, 
The brasses bright and red. 


‘He saw the School Close, sunny and green, 

The runner beside him, the stand by the parapet wall, 
The distant tape, and the crowd roaring between 

His own name over all. 


“He saw the dark wainscot and timbered roof, 
The long tables and the faces merry and keen ; 


The College Eight and their trainer dining aloof, 
The Dons on the dais serene... .” 


As poetry—and perhaps on other grounds—I 
count this number the pick of Mr. Newbolt’s little 
volume; though the more rollicking ballads (and 
“Drake's Drum” in particular) deserve all the 
popularity they are sure to win. Mr. Froude in his 
last lectures expressed his wonder that no English 
poet of eminence had yet found in Drake’s career a 
theme for epic treatment. Well, if we consider only 
the splendid possibilities of the subject, this neglect 
does seem a matter for surprise. Drake's career 
might well offer a chance at least comparable with 
the wanderings of Odysseus to a people which 
turned instinctively to Epic verse to commemorate 
its heroes. But perhaps I may suggest (without 
having “ Beowulf” flung in my face) that the Briton 
turns more readily to Ballad than to Epic when the 
constraint is on him to sing of great deeds. We look 
for subtle, even learned, delights from our Epic- 
writers: the tradition of Epic has become a scholarly 
one: we think of Milton, and what Milton owed to 
Virgil, and what Virgil owed to Homer. To say 
that we treat Epic verse as an exotic would be 
going altogether too far; but we cannot treat it as 
quite native and independent of the great examples 
set by writers of different race. To the Ballad our 
simplest instincts drive us; and since the instinct to 
“praise famous men and our fathers that begat us” 
is one of the very simplest, in Ballads we shall 
probably commemorate them for many years to 


come. A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


GLANCES INTO FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A History or Frexcn Literature. By Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. London: W. Heinemann. 


N the first page of this pleasant but hardly 
profound volume, the author starts a question 
which is still unanswered on the last. How much is 
compilation, how much original in his own writing ? 








That a subject of infinite dimensions, such as the 
literature of France during a thousand years, can- 
not be adequately treated by one man is obvious. 
Borrow he must from the students of single authors, 
epochs, and schools; from critics who have passed 
true judgments in a phrase ; and from biographers to 
whom the great men and women themselves were 
known. But unless he goes beyond this borrowing, 
it is difficult to allow him any merit save that of the 
dexterous and facile patcher of a counterpane in 
which every piece keeps its own colour, independent 
and rebellious to the general design. Professor 
Dowden has many patches; the effect is somewhat 
bewildering and necessarily unequal. He mentions 
M. Lanson with praise; but if he would mark by 
inverted commas the quotations that he has made 
from M. Lanson, we should perhaps become sensible 
that more than praise—that very ample acknowledg- 
ment—was M. Lanson’s due. And so of others, of 
M. Nisard, of Sainte-Beuve, of M. Brunetiére, and 
M. Lintilhac. All these are named, and many more. 
But as the work moves forward, signs of quotation 
do not multiply, as they certainly might. 

Of course, Professor Dowden is well read in 
French authors. No one but must feel that he has 
spent many days and nights in a study as fascinating 
as it is perilous. Perilous, we mean, to the inspira- 
tion that comes down from heights which the genius 
of France has never attained. For M. Renan’s 
appreciation of his native literature is undeniable ; 
France has not produced a Homer, a Bible, or 
a Shakespeare. And it would have served the 
purpose of culture which Professor Dowden has 
at heart, had he dwelt on the limitations of the 
French spirit, especially at this moment, when 
Parisian methods are being transplanted to our side 
of the Channel, not always with insight or critical 
discernment. He might have enlarged very profitably 
on the text from M. Nisard with which his survey 
closes. M. Nisard held by the central idea, which is 
that of Pascal, Racine, and Voltaire, as it is the 
guiding principle of M. Taine, that French literature 
follows the classic or Greeco-Roman lines of develop- 
ment; and that, when at its perfect stage, it 
exhibits “a marvellous equilibrium of the faculties 
under the control of reason” ; that “ it applies general 
ideas to life; it avoids individual caprice; it dreads 
the chimeras of imagination; it is eminently rational; 
it embodies ideas in just and measured form.” The 
hasty critic may smile at M. Nisard when he thinks 
of Rabelais, Montaigne, Saint-Simon, and Victor 
Hugo, to none of whom the application of “measure” 
would seem successful. And yet measure amid pro- 
fusion is the philosophy of both Montaigne and 
Rabelais; while neither Saint-Simon nor Victor 
Hugo escapes, in fact, from the deliberateness in 
exciting surface emotion that is so thoroughly 
French and so perplexing to the English or Teutonic 
mind. But of these things Professor Dowden has not 
much to tell us. 

The view which he takes is external, calm, and 
distant, without passion even in the presence of 
mighty movements—Feudalism, the Crusades, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the Revolution. He 
kindles a light which is not unlike London gas on 
winter evenings; the pressure is too faint, and sub- 
stances fall away into shadows when we walk about 
with him. “Oh, for one page of Carlyle!” we 
exclaim ; Carlyle, who did not enter into the French 
heart and was satirical rather than enthusiastic over 
its peculiar qualities, but who wielded a brush full 
of colour and made the canvas live. A great history 
of this dramatic, complex, insistent, bewitching 
literature would have its trophies hung in glorious 
sunshine, proud as the galleries of Versailles. But 
our too mild Professor is not to be shaken out of 
his armchair. The sense of literature with him lies 
a thousand leagues away from the poignant realities 
of life. This it is to have read many books at one’s 
ease, a deadly opium for culture itself. Are we busy 
with the dead or the living, in compilations so 
heedless of the pulse that once throbbed in this 
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motley crowd, where Villon and Froissart, St. 
Francis de Sales and Diderot, Bossuet and Crébillon, 
Voltaire and Joseph de Maistre, claim each and all 
a@ hearing from the modern student? Not even a 
wealth of epigram and epithet such as Carlyle 
possessed would stamp them severally with a 
fitting device ; but epigram, when it meets us here, 
is seldom the Professor's own, and it sparkles rarely 
enough among his ambling sentences. We miss 
the portraits which we had some right to look for, 
of Froissart, Montaigne, Retz, Saint-Simon, and 
Rousseau ; we are told about them, but we do not 
see them; and we feel that half a dozen lines of 
Michelet or Taine would leave us with an imperish- 
able sketch where now hangs a scanty and imperfect 
diagram. 

Thus it appears to us; others, who are satisfied 
when names, dates, and easy descriptions fill the 
page, will read Professor Dowden rapidly, forget 
most of what they read, or resolve it into vague 
memories, and think the book charming. It is not 
charming; but neither is it heavy or dull. We 
might give it a general absolution by calling the 
design innocent, the workmanship simple, the effect 
dim, and the impression slight. A severe but in- 
structive trial of its quality would be to read first 
the account which is here printed of Montaigne and 
Pascal, and then to turn to Sainte-Beuve’s handling 
of the same subject in his “ Port Royal.” A second, 
not less interesting, is possible to anyone who will 
compare the fragments touching Voltaire in Carlyle’s 
“ Frederick the Great ” with what Professor Dowden 
offers. And, while we are passing this topic, we may 
point out as illustrating the subservience to tradition 
which dominates a good deal—though certainly not 
the whole—of the history, how, in his estimate of 
Voltaire, the Professor stops half-way; he describes 
the great iconoclast in colours which suit him in 
early or middle life, but has overlooked his surrender 
at the last to Spinoza. He is likewise conventional 
in treating of the Jansenist movement and the 
“Provincial Letters”; and he takes perhaps the 
most singular and surface view of Calvin—to 
say nothing of Calvinism as a force in European 
literature—that we have ever come across. “It is 
not perhaps too much to say,” observes Professor 
Dowden, “ that Calvin is the greatest writer of the 
sixteenth century.” But surely, with all deference 
to the Professor, it is a thousand times too much to 
say. We would not give one Montaigne, or half a 
Shakespeare, for a wilderness of Calvins. The 
“Institutes of the Christian Religion,” translated 
into French, made an enormous stir in its day, but 
as a manifesto of the new theology, not as literature ; 
and now it is absolutely unreadable. If Bacon were 
to be reckoned as belonging to the century in which 
he was born, who would not set him above the 
Sultan of Geneva? “Indignation against the im- 
prisonment and burning of Protestants,” again we 
read, “ under the pretence that they were rebellious 
anabaptists, drew him from obscurity; silence, he 
thought, was treason.” Be it so; then why is Pro- 
fessor Dowden, at this ticklish juncture, silent about 
Servetus whom Calvin burnt, and young Jacques 
Gruet whom he beheaded? Did these executions 
illustrate the “renaissance of moral rigour,” to 
which our historian alludes so benevolently ? 

There is much to be said in a very different 
chapter, that on Rousseau and Madame de Warens, 
which we do not find. Since the publication of fresh 
documents by General Meredith Read, that unhappy 
woman's character has been presented in a light far 
less displeasing than falls upon it from the odious 
“Confessions” of Jean Jacques. A word more on 
Madame Roland’s equally unpleasant self-portraiture 
would not have been out of place. To George Sand 
the writer is generous, not without some reason; 
but in declaring that she was born to invent “La 
Petite Fadette” and its idyllic companions, he sacri- 
fices, we think, the stormy inspirations of a troubled 
soul in “ Lélia,” “ Valentine,” and “ Indiana,” to the 
English taste for village life and domesticities. Victor 





Hugo suggests three or four of the liveliest pages in 
a volume that cannot boast of too many; he is 
judged with our national measuring lines as the 
greatest of lyric poets and supreme of charlatans ; 
but a little more detail would have been enlighten- 
ing. After all is said, we feel the charm of the sub- 
ject and think our own thoughts while Professor 
Dowden’s gentle stream flows along. He is graceful, 
good-tempered, anxious to please and instruct. Why 
should we expect him to thunder and lighten? 





A BALLIOL TUTOR. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND Remains OF RICHARD 
Lewis NETTLESHIP, FELLOW AND TuToR OF BALLIOL 
CoLLeGE, Oxrorp. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, 
by A. C. Bradley and G. R. Benson. Two vols. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THESE volumes are a fit memorial of a name all 
who knew it would not willingly see die. Lewis 
Nettleship was a man not easily known, but once 
known he could not but be loved. Those who passed 
him on the streets of Oxford could not fail to be 
struck by the preoccupied look, the intrdspective 
eye, the measured stride, the face somewhat up- 
turned as if to catch the light, with a look upon 
it as of one remote from mundane sights and sounds. 
Those who met him in the society of others needed 
to have a quick eye for character and vivid sympathy 
with the subtler side of life before they could feel his 
charm. The tricks of manner, the unconscious ways 
of the student—due often to the delicacies of his 
thought and the sensitive fineness of his feeling— 
might easily tempt the casual observer to a com- 
pletely false estimate of the man and his qualities. 
His pupils were quick to note the defects that 
expressed themselves in eccentricities of speech or 
of mind, the curious hesitancies and reserves, the 
delicate dubieties of phrase and sentence, the fear 
lest he should seem to know more than he did, the 
modes of speech of one so accustomed to high and 
grave problems that when he attempted to speak 
of common things he seemed elaborately guarded, 
needlessly doubtful and refined. But those who 
were capable of penetrating beneath the mannerism 
to the man grew to appreciate the rare qualities of 
his mind, the still rarer dignity and beauty of his 
character, and the exquisite simplicity that made, as 
it were, the harmony of his life. To such it must 
have seemed intolerable that his memory should be 
overtaken by the quick oblivion which, in a brief 
generation or two of busy academic life, swallow 
up the greatest of college reputations. But happily 
for them, and for all the like-minded, his spirit 
has found in these volumes a fit and permanent 
shrine. 

They are essentially books for the sympathetic— 
for men who knew Lewis Nettleship and who yet 
felt as if they stood only at the outer door or just 
within the vestibule of his mind. Into what seemed 
to the curious but dim-sighted undergraduate a 
mysterious and darksome place they can now 
enter, and know it as it was known to his intimate 
friends, though to himself known only in part. 
They will find the words of the friend who writes 
his memoir words of insight, of appreciative affection 
and fine interpretation; and still more will they 
find his own letters full of beauties they will admire, 
and thought that they will treasure, not simply 
because they are so suggestive of him who is gone, but 
because they open such wide glimpses into life as he 
saw it or as he wished it to be seen. We have read 
these volumes in the quiet of the evening after the 
day’s toil was over, and not for a long time have we 
read anything that made so much for peace, for 
courage to face life and its problems, for the belief 
that the world is saved by ‘its good men, and that 
they often need to die in order to have their very 
goodness known. 

These volumes will help us to learn the secret of 
the power exercised by Balliol. We can now see 
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how much more a tutor may do for a college than 
even an illustrious head. The mind that lives in 
daily contact with the men, if it be at once a subtle 
and gracious mind, is like a reason planted within a 
living heart. It can make the affection of the 
college all rational, its reason all imaginative ; it can 
touch its intellect with emotion, and by fulfilling 
the functions of a living conscience guide its con- 
duct. It is a hard and often an impossible thing 
for a tutor to be a hero to his men. He lives too 
near them, mixes with them too freely and too 
intimately ; they find out his little weaknesses, they 
love to play with his very strength; and he knows 
the men even better than the men know him, and 
teaching is not always made more easy by increased 
knowledge of the student. But the master, in a 
sense, dwells apart; his seat is, if not on an 
Olympus, yet so near the dwelling-place of the gods 
that men come more rarely into his presence, and 
always with something of the awe which the savage 
may feel when he is introduced into the very work- 
shop of the thunder, where he lives who makes the 
thunderbolt, and whence he launches the bolts he 
has made. But in the case of Nettleship, the more 
men knew him, the nearer they felt to a high other- 
worldliness where the things that were most feared 
were found to be least worthy of fear, and indeed 
most worthy of love. He was Green's successor in 
the work of the college, as he was for the out- 
side world the editor of Green’s Works. He 
inherited his influence, but not his philosophical 
temper. Speculation in Green was qualified by an 
intensely ethical nature that compelled him to 
become a_ practical politician, an educator, an 
actor in all that concerned the well-being of social 
and of civil life. But Nettleship had a nature 
sesthetical rather than moral, or rather a nature 
which was tempered in all its moral feelings by 
swesthetic sympathies. His love of music was the 
positive side of his dislike of controversy, his 
appreciation of art was in him the twin sister of 
religion, and made him feel in a degree that Green 
never did the significance of the physical for the 
spiritual ; and even so regulated his thought that he 
ever kept feeling after their unity or continuity, 
how that the lower faded into and became perfected 
in the higher for which it was and through which it 
had all the being it possessed. Nettleship had a 
subtler but a less constructive mind than Green, a 
mind more critical but less polemical, a mind less 
analytical and positive, though as speculative, but 
speculating about the source and essence and destiny 
of being in forms more concrete and less purely 
intellectual. Yet beneath all lies a spirit in its 
own order as true, as strenuous, as eager for the 
good of life, though not always as clear as to the 
forms under which the good was to be served and 
realised. 

The biographical sketch which we owe to Pro- 
fessor Bradley is, in its way, a perfect piece of work. 
It is a mirror of the man as he seemed to the friend 
who best knew him. The sketch and the letters 
ought to be read together, and the miscellaneous 
papers delayed till after the letters have been 
perused; for these miscellanies are fragmentary, 
broken and suggestive notes that need for their full 
appreciation intimate knowledge of the man and of 
his mind. 

In the letters we see how deeply his reason was 
exercised by the most invincible of human problems. 
There is a peculiar note of sadness in them, but 
within it there is a fine hopefulness, a feeling after 
truth, a belief in the possibility of its attainment, a 
sense that, were it attained, the whole nature would 
be satisfied. He sees with peculiar force the relation 
between experience and thought, and to him life 
was more and deeper than dialectic ; and so he says, 
“One always comes back to the feeling that the 
truth in the ultimate problems is not got by thinking 
(in the ordinary sense), but by living.” And so in 
the interpretation of an author like Plato he felt 
that “ the endless difficulty of these big men is that 





one can only understand them at rare times when 
one has fragmentary glimpses of their actual experi- 
ence. At other times they are mere words.” And 
as experience was the condition of learning, it was 
also the condition of effective teaching, for he be- 
lieved “that there was no reward so great as the 
feeling that one has won the gratitude and affection 
of the undergraduates.” He has these incisive 
remarks about doubt being solved by action: 
“ Action is not moving the limbs, but living and 
being. To‘do something’ is the way out of doubt 
or misery, because in doing we are; we assert not 
some abstract proposition, but a bit of ourselves. 
We are the thing which we understand; we are not 
the thing which we don’t understand, and that is 
what makes real doubt miserable.” Death and the 
problems it raised exercised him in an eminent 
degree. He says, “It is a strange thing—isn’t it ?— 
that a thing that is one of the few quite certain and 
obvious facts, like death, should be a sort of centre 
for all the problems and uncertainties in the world. 
And I always have a dim feeling that, if one could 
once get a clear grip of a single fact of everyday 
life, death would clear itself at once, and vice versé, 
just as it seems that to understand one’s own nature 
would be to understand God, and vice vers@.” One 
of the things that possessed him was a sense of 
continuity of physical with spiritual, of death with 
life, of time with eternity; and so he says, “I con- 
fess that to me it is almost a matter of indifference 
whether I talk of ‘ material’ or ‘spiritual.’ I mean 
the continuity of life and existence is borne in on 
me more and more.” And again, “ What is usually 
called ‘body’ really means a very elementary and 
limited susceptibility ; the more bodily it is, the 
more limited it is. This is the only ground of 
distinction that I can see between the ‘ higher’ and 
‘lower’ feelings and perceptions.’ Fear of death, or 
clinging to life, is fear of, or clinging to, certain 
fragments of ourselves. If we could ‘energize’ a 
good deal more continuously than most of us can, 
we might experience physical death literally with- 
out being aware of it.” 

As he listens to a sermon in chapel one day he 
thinks, “ What an enormous way off the ordinary 
comfortable Christianity of decent people is from 
what Christ meant!” With signal daring he 
raises the question of the relation of the super- 
natural birth to the divinity of Christ, and he 
asks, ** What does anyone mean by this divinity? 
Does he mean that a being was born of a 
woman without the help of a man? Supposing 
such a thing to have happened by some abnormal 
physiological arrangement, has it anything what- 
ever to do with anything that can be called ‘ divine’ ? 
Is a person more worthy of love, devotion, worship, 
because he was abnormally born? Or, to put it the 
other way, is there anything wn-divine in being 
produced by a man and a woman?” A true 
and a false asceticism he thus distinguishes: 
“The false goes for getting rid of what one is 
afraid of; the true goes for using it and making 
it serve. The one empties, the other fills; the 
one abstracts, the other concentrates. Don’t you 
think half the troubles of life come from being 
wrongly afraid of things—especially afraid of one- 
self?” And here is a saying which a critic ought 
to remember: “One tends to call that morbid in 
another person which one thinks one could not 
experience oneself without ‘forcing’ one’s soul— 
making it all go into one hot-house growth.” 

His biographer thinks that, student as he was, 
“in all things that which called for courage, as well 
as effort and skill, appealed to him most.” This 
comes out in his feeling for Gordon, of whose 
“Diary” he says: “There are things in it which 
make one shiver with admiration and delight. It 
is absolutely simple. ‘We are the clay and thou 
art the potter’—nothing but this in various forms, 
But it does make one realise what I always theo- 
retically believe, that only here is peace and strength 
to be had.” And the courage he admired he showed 
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in the critical moment of his life. In the last hours, 
when he may be said to have waited in the face of 
the Alpine storm for death, his courage rose to a 
degree that even Gordon would have admired. 
“ During the night he was cheerful; the guides were 
too depressed to sing, and he sang to them.” They 
escaped, but he died, and his body rests at Chamouni, 
where his tombstone bears the fit inscription chosen 
by his mother: “ He maketh the storm a calm.” 

So the studious man lived, the brave man died, 
and the memorials of him are such as touch the 
hearts of all who love to see strength veiled in a 
gentleness that even the least sensitive could feel. 





PRINCE HENRY OF ORLEANS'S TRAVELS. 


From TONKIN TO INDIA, BY THE SOURCES OF THE [RAWADI. 


January, 1895—January, 1896. By Prince Henri 
D’Orleans. Translated by Hamley Bent, M.A. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


TRAVELLED princes are not uncommon, but it would 
be difficuit to find a royal personage who has devoted 
himself to the hard work of exploration as Prince 
Henry of Orleans has done. He is one of the very 
few travellers who have crossed Tibet, and the 
journey recorded in the handsome volume before us 
was quite as full of hardships and through a country 
much more interesting. Prince Henry has a right 
to boast, as he does frequently enough, of the part 
taken by Frenchmen in the exploration of that 
spacious and richly watered peninsula which is 
pendant from Eastern Asia, and of which France 
has succeeded in appropriating so large a share. 
But Eogland has not been behind in the exploration 
of this region, and she has no reason to complain of 
the share of territory which has fallen to her. 
Prince Henry, the most fervid of patriots, thinks we 
have got too much, and takes every occasion to urge 
his country to be on the watch against our never- 
satisfied rapacity. But we need not trouble ourselves 
over Prince Henry's occasional diatribes against 
British enterprise, or his amusing moral reflections 
over the insatiability of the British “leopard.” He 
has written an interesting book on an interesting 
country, and it has been so well translated into 
English that one is only reminded of its foreign origin 
by the outlandish spellings of geographical names 
which Mr. Bent has permitted to remain unaltered, 
either through ignorance or through perversity. 
This, combined with the paucity of the maps, renders 
the narrative occasionally very difficult to follow. 
Such a horror as “Chang-hay” for Shanghai is 
unpardonable. But these are small blemishes in an 
otherwise satisfactory book. 

Prince Henry's starting-point was the city of 
Hué, in Tonking. Thence, ascending the Red River, 
he crossed over to the basin of the great river 
Mekong. He does not leave any very favourable 
impression as to the progress which is being made 
by France in the development of her great Indo- 
Chinese territories. Indeed, he is evidently highly 
dissatisfied with the methods followed by France in 
the administration of her colonial possessions. 
When he reached his journey’s end in Assam, he was 
most hospitably treated by the British Resident at 
Sadiya, Mr. Needham. Reaferring to Mr. Needham’s 
position, the trust placed in him by his Government, 
his responsible duties, and the success with which he 
discharges them, Prince Henry goes on to say :— 


“ What an example to France of the right man in the right 
place! And what a simplification of the world of vice-résidents, 
commis de résidence, and chanceliers, all engaged in manipulating 
the papers which all seem indispensable to the administration of 
a province! Here, one hand controls the whole. It is true that 
he is well paid, and that after thirty years’ service he will be 
entitled to a pension. He submits his claim for travelling 
expenses, and it is discharged to him direct. There is none of 
that system of mistrust to which we are prone. The English 
place implicit confidence in the zeal of their officers to work 
their hardest for the interests of their Empire.” 


Prince Henry was accompanied by two Frenchmen, 


MM. Roux and Briffand. M. Roux was the scientific 
member of the expedition. He took constant 
observations for position, and these, combined 
with his topographical notes and the sections on 
zoology, botany, anthropology, etc., in the appendix 
add greatly to the scientific value of the work. 
Prince Henry himself is a photographer, and to 
him, no doubt, we are indebted for the numerous 
excellent illustrations. He is also a good observer, 
and his notes on the country and people, combined 
with the cheerful account of the daily incidents of 
travel, combine to form a thoroughly readable narra- 
tive of travel. The region traversed by the ex- 
pedition, consisting, besides the three Frenchmen, 
of many mules and native carriers, seems to be a 
sort of gathering ground for all sorts of unclassifi- 
able specimens of humanity. This is especially the 
case as we get north to the border of China and 
Tibet. Montzes, Lissus, Mossos, Lochais, Singfos, 
and many other names we find as designations of 
the groups of people scattered among the valleys of 
the Mekong, Salwin, Irawadi, and the numerous 
other rivers that water the remarkable country. 
They most of them have traditions of their origin 
and of their migration from China or elsewhere to 
their present habitations. They have hardly any- 
thing Mongoloid about their features ; indeed, some 
of them have faces as regular as those of Europeans, 
Their origin is as much of a problem as the origin of 
the great rivers that traverse the country in which 
they live. Prince Henry’s note on their manners 
and customs, superstitions, dwellings, appearance, 
etc., are full of interest, and may be of service to 
the ethnologist. They are not savages, though some 
of them are low enough in the scale of civilisation. 
They most of them have a hard struggle for exist- 
ence, and Prince Henry and his followers found it 
difficult often to get enough to eat; in the end they 
nearly perished for lack of food. 

Prince Henry followed the Mekong up to beyond 
Tseku. He stopped for three weeks at the well- 
known city of Tali on the beautiful Lake Er’hai. 
The city has had a chequered career; it was near 
here that the Eoglish traveller Augustus Margary 
was murdered about twenty years ago. Here Prince 
Henry was the guest of Father Leguilcher, the 
Roman Catholic missionary, who has been forty- 
three years in China. Prince Henry pays a well- 
deserved tribute to him and to other Catholic 
missionaries who have devoted themselves for life 
to work in these outlandish regions. They may not 
succeed in making many converts; but in other 
ways they do good, and in some cases are looked 
up to by the people as their true friends and 
protectors. The more difficult part of the journey 
was that across country westwards from Tseku 
to Sadiya in Assam, across the Mekong, the 
Salwin and the many streams that go to form 
the Irawadi. The country, consisting of a series 
of enormous river gorges, was bad enough in the 
Mekong; here it was much worse, and moreover 
food got scarcer and scarcer. Everything that could 
be spared had to be cast aside, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty, and in rag-, that the diminished 
party made its way to Mr. Needham’s hospitable 
house at Sadiya. During the latter part of the 
journey Prince Henry and his companions crossed 
the most interesting hydrographical region on the 
globe. It swarms with rivers rushing through 
their gorges from Tibet. Only the lower courses 
of these rivers are fairly well known; what are 
their connections with the streams found far to the 
north in Tibet, remains yet to be unravelled. Prince 
Henry's observations, combined with those of recent 
British explorers, evidently establish the fact that 
the rivers which go to form the Irawadi do not go 
beyond the southern borders of Tibet. But further 
exploration in the difficult and almost unknown 
country to the north of Prince Henry’s route is 
greatly needed. Wecommend the book to anyone 
in search of an interesting tale of travel and 
adventure, 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE GOSPEL. 


TweELVE INDIAN StTaTesMEN. By George Smith, C.LE., 
LL.D. London: John Murray. 
Dr. SmitH is a Seotsman who has had a life’s 


experience of journalistic work in India, and he 
brings out a side of Anglo-Indian life of which we do 
not learn from Kipling. He sketches the lives of 
twelve of the greatest among the makers of the 
Indian Empire, and shows how in each case a certain 
dour Evangelical piety was part of their character. 
Among these men the best known are the Lawrences, 
Outram, M'Leod, Mackenzie, and Herbert Edwardes. 
One is a little doubtful how far these heroes of 
his would have been successful if they had not 
received a good deal of assistance from the mammon 
of unrighteousness. For instance, Lord Glenelg, who 
as Charles Grant's son comes in for indiscriminate 
praise, by introducing his somewhat fussy mis- 
sionary zeal into South African affairs was largely 
responsible for all our troubles with the Dutch 
in Cape Colony and the Transvaal. If the 
proselytising spirit had had free play in India we 
might have been more respected, but we should 
scarcely have been so successful. Still, Charles 
Grant's despatch of 1798 has a certain note of truth. 
“To preserve the ascendancy which our national 
character has acquired over the minds of the natives 
of India must ever be of importance to the main- 
tenance of the political power we possess in the 
East; and we are well persuaded that this end is 
not to be served either by a disregard of the ex- 
ternal observances of religion or by any assimila- 
tion to Eastern manners and opinions, but rather 
by retaining all the distinctions of our national 
principles, character, and usages.” The moral abuse 
which the Court of Directors were so determined to 
put down—at a time when every bungalow had its 
bibikana—was Sunday card-playing, but the doctrine 
bears a less narrow application. 

Outram gave it that wider application when he 
said, speaking of the policy of Lord Hardinge in 
repressing the forward policy, “Sir H. Hardinge’s 
measures will be a salutary example to future 
Governors-General, who will, I hope, turn the 
resources of this vast Empire to better purpose 
than forming costly armaments to subjugate our 
neighbours, and expend their resources placed at 
their disposal in great works calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of the wretched lower classes of our 
subjects, and to promote the welfare of the interior 
of neglected India, ere further attempts are made to 
extend our dominions.” Though Dr. Smith has his 
word of praise for many Governors-General, it is a 
notable fact that only one of the men he selects as 
heroes was Governor-General. This is, perhaps, the 
weakest point in our system of Indian Government. 
Only a man who has been through the mill can be 
wise enough and strong enough to resist the con- 
stant pressure towards aggression which is inevitable 
among the mass of soldiers and civilians who know 
that the Indian climate allows them but a short 
administrative life wherein to distinguish them- 
selves. Thus, though excellent men of the old Whig 
families have been sent out to India, from the 
Marquess of Hastings (who, by the way, was not a 
Scotsman but an Irishman) down to Lord Ripon, 
the most successful Governor-General was Lord 
Lawrence, who had known the country from his 
boyhood. It is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Gladstone could not succeed in getting Sir Henry 
Norman to accept the post: he might thereby have 
saved for the ryots of Central and Southern India a 
mint of treasure. 

Among the other points suggested by Dr. Smith's 
book is the grave misfortune that Sir Henry Durand’s 
view in favour of the maintenance of a distinct 
English army for India was overruled by the 
Home Authorities, though supported by the whole 
of Indian official opinion. The troops of John 
Company had their faults. Many of the officers in 
out-of-the-way stations idled away their time to no 





good purpose. But, on the whole, the force was 
better equipped for Indian warfare than our present 
army. In those days there were no overgrown staffs. 
In those days the Englishmen and not the natives 
formed the backbone of our fighting force. While 
not pretending to agree with every opinion Dr. Smith 
expresses, we can commend his book for its sound 
sense as well as true religion. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY JUBILEE, 


Die Deutsche Revolution, 1848-49. By Hans Blum. Florence 

and Leipzig: Eugen Diedrichs. 
FEBRUARY 24th was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
“ Révolution de Février,” which cost Louis-Philippe 
his throne, and set up similar movements through- 
out Europe. To those whose memories can go back 
to that memorable epoch the date has peculiar signi- 
ficance, and an abundant crop of reminiscences is in 
process of being garnered, which may shortly be put 
on the market. A German writer has taken time 
by the forelock, and anticipated the demand in his 
own country. Dr. Blum’s book is described as a 
“Jubilee Gift for the German People.” It is a sub- 
stantial volume of 480 pages, “with 256 authentic 
facsimile extracts, caricatures, portraits, and illustra- 
tions,” in a paper cover representing an addition to 
the groups of the Dance of Death—a skeleton figure 
bearing a scythe, following in the steps of a working 
man. This title-page may lead the reader to look 
forward to a rich harvest of horrors which are not 
forthcoming. 

On the contrary, this jubilee gift is remarkably 
free from sensational elements. It is a sober and 
serious record of serious events, although the author 
has called to his aid the resources of the pictorial 
art to render his work more attractive. Fifty years 
ago the world was animated by aspirations most of 
which were fated to remain unrealised. Its essen- 
tial principle—the brotherhood of nations—has been 
doomed to disappear as a hopeless dream, fit only 
for the millenium. 

What are we invited to celebrate, and what 
conquests does the world owe to the revolutionary 
movement of 1848-49? It would be hard to say. 
Looked at in the dry light of the facts of history, 
past and present, the efforts of the democratic 
leaders of the struggle for liberty on the Continent 
appear for the most part empty and barren. 
Revolution, with its modicum of reform, only paved 
the way for war which has left Europe in a state 
of mutual suspicion and hostility, over which lies 
the shadow of the sword of Damocles. 

But it is not a philosophical treatise which lies 
before us. Dr. Blum invites his readers to retrace 
with him the course of events leading up to and 
succeeding what his countrymen designate as das 
tolle Jahr—the mad year. He calls it a time of high 
if often of unripe idealism. The ideals which once 
inflamed our ardent spirits have run into channels 
where they have been too frequently extinguished ; 
but, as the same poet also sings : 


“ What though its course end in the tomb, 
E’en at the grave Hope springs in bloom.” 


The author's standpoint is that of a Nationa 
Liberal, to which section of the Reichstag he be- 
longed when a member of that legislative body. 
This attitude will not altogether satisfy the adherents 
of Robert Blum’s Democratic principles, whe profess 
to be the real exponents of German Liberalism, and 
the executors of the national will of 1848. But they 
will probably not care to look this jubilee gift horse 
in the mouth, and will accept it in the spirit of the 
author—viz. that of objective historical reminiscence. 
The revolutionary fever of half a century ago 
expended itself mostly in vain, and its results 
were mainly apparent in the reaction which 
followed in its train, culminating in the great 
struggle for supremacy in Central Europe between 
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Prussia and Austria. The union of Germany has 
been accomplished, but at what a cost! We would 
not say at the price of the liberty of the people 
as well as of countless lives, but in the teeth of 
many of the principles for which the men of 1848 
suffered. 

People acquainted with the condition of modern 
Germany say that there is abundant material pros- 
perity, which appears to reconcile the masses to 
the absence of certain political privileges. There is, 
perhaps, nothing or little to which exception need 
be taken here by the foreigner, unless it be by 
enthusiasts who bewail the loss of the ideal. When 
a society is prosperous and contented there is little 
need to make a revolution; and if the idealists 
whose jubilee we are celebrating had been well off, 
it is hardly likely that so many of them would have 
“ descended into the street” to take up arms. 
For a generation after the fall of Napoleon the 
despotic sway of Metternich—the Bismarck of his 
day—ruled the roast in Europe; 1848 put a check 
on this repressive régime, and for this the gratitude 
of the world may be in part due to the Jahns, the 
Biedermanns, the Vogts, the Simons, the Blums— 
even the Heckers and the Struves of das folle 
Jahr. They were all inspired by motives of 
patriotism, which contrast strikingly with the 
shoddy specimens of that fabric of the political 
arsenal familiar nowadays. They were even ready 
to go to the death without flinching for their con- 
victions. The revolutionary outbreaks in the various 
German States are recounted with an accurate and 
impartial pen. The author has had recourse to the 
latest and most authentic sources of information, of 
which he has made an experienced use. The archives 
of the State have been brought to bear on matters 
which had remained obscure; and libraries and 
museums have been consulted to throw light on 
local annals. The history is compiled with all the 
care and thoroughness which is the trade-mark of 
a German scholar. The caricatures which lighten 
its pages enable the reader to form a lively idea 
of the humours of the political arena half a century 
ago. There may be seen the German Michel (no rela- 
tion of the Archangel of the same name!) figuring 
in the character of a juvenile Jobn Bull and 
receiving more kicks than halfpence. These illustra- 
tions are somewhat primitive, but they are full of 
life and character. One of the most impressive and 
poignant is a facsimile of the letter, written in 
prison three hours before his execution, of Robert 
Blum—wherein the writer pours forth all the 
anguish of a heroic soul to his wife, and prays 
that his country may not be unmindful of him. 
Though this death was “a judicial murder,” yet 
it cannot be said to be an altogether vain sacrifice. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. 


OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY Economics. By Herbert J. 
Davenport, author of “Outlines of Economic Theory.” 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Tuis is a useful introduction to economic theory. It 
is generally on the lines of what is sometimes called 
the “classical,” sometimes the “ orthodox,” political 
economy. That is to say, it assumes the competitive 
system of commerce and industry as existing, and 
proceeds to work out the results with respect to 
wages, profits, interest, rent, population, and so 
forth. The American author neatly disposes of the 
fallacies of Bimetallism and Protection. On the first 
topic, he points out that even a gold standard is not 
absolutely “ideal,” since it is not entirely exempt 
from fluctuations; and he sees so clearly the dis- 
advantages of the modern credit system that he 
thinks they probably outweigh its advantages; but 
he entirely rejects the notion that any improvement 
could be effected by “free silver” or any fancied 
remedy of that kind. On the second topic he is a 
slightly more unqualified free-trader than some of 
the older English economists. While admitting the 








conclusiveness of the theoretical argument that 
protection may occasionally be good for a struggling 
industry in a new country, he holds that such 
industries have in practice failed to be benefited by 
protection. The reason is that those whose duty it 
is to decide which particular struggling industry 
should be protected, and if an industry is to be 
protected, then for how long a period the protection 
should continue, usually decide wrong. And the 
whole method gives opportunities for political 
intriguing. 

The views of some of the newer economical 
writers about “margins” and “ quasi-rents” are 
well explained. The doctrine of margins the author 
regards as “the very heart of economic theory,” 
though he admits that it is not yet universally 
accepted by economists. His definitions—such as 
those of “value” and “cost of production "—are 
generally very good. When, however, he says that 
“cost of production” of an article rather than 
“ standard of living” of the labourer fixes the wages, 
he does not make quite plain a distinction that 
could clear up the point. Would it not be more 
strictly accurate to say that cost of production 
fixes the maximum, and standard of living the 
minimum ? 

The general question about State-interference 
with industry Mr. Davenport does not professedly 
discuss. It is, indeed, outside of pure economics. 
And in a concluding chapter he points out that 
economic theory must leave out of account the 
most important aspects of life, since wealth 
ought not to be the whole or even the supreme 
end of the individual. Still, in actual dis- 
cussion —as is natural for an economist — he 
appears to treat purely economic factors as if they 
quite settled concrete questions about taxation 
and State-interference. And the economical end 
kept in view seems to be rather the total product of 
a society than the ideal distribution of the product. 
Whatever qualifications are made elsewhere, it is 
certainly going too far to say in a single sentence 
that “ the industrial brotherhood of man has already 
come,” apparently because “ world-wide competition 
has brought about world-wide interdependence and 
co-operation.” Nor is it clear that by the aid or 
protection of the State “the millionaire is not 
benefited a thousandfold more than the humble 
householder,” whereas “the pauper is greatly bene- 
fited and yet pays nothing” in taxation. Economic- 
ally—and the question is an economic one—it would 
seem rather that the millionaire is benefited at least 
in direct proportion to his income; for, as Mr. 
Davenport elsewhere points out, the possibility of 
accumulating great fortunes is absolutely dependent 
on the maintenance by the State of an ordered 
society such as ours, And that the term “great 
benefit” is applicable to the existence conferred on 
the pauper is at least deniable. Mr. Davenport 
does not press the argument to the conclusion that 
large fortunes ought not to be taxed. Yet he remarks 
on another page (253) that succession taxes, or, as an 
English economist would say, duties on successions, 
“are by many thinkers vigorously condemned,” 
for reasons which he gives without replying to 
them. We should like to think that he does not 
reply because he considers the arguments not worth 
refuting, but the junior student may be misled. On 
the subject of interference with women’s and 
children’s labour, the author seems a little behind 
English opinion, though not so much, at least in the 
latter case, behind English practice. He admits that 
general considerations favour State-interference, but 
any rule he says “ must be flexible in application.” 
That is to say, the authorities (presumably the local 
authorities) must have the power of exemption, be- 
cause of possible hardships in particular cases. Now 
this is to argue exactly as the opponents of “the old 
political economy” did in the matter of “the new 
Poor Law,” and so forth. A change that was found 
to be on the whole beneficent was opposed on the 
ground of its hardship to individuals. The problem 
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in 1834 was to reduce pauperism by legislating so that 
natural economic causes might work against it. The 
problem now is to bring about a general condition 
in which parents will know that they must not look 
for their children’s earnings below a certain age. A 
system of exemptions would merely prolong the 
present evils, especially as it would be in the hands 
of exactly the class that benefits by the “cheap 
labour” of children. Mr. Davenport's book, good as 
it is, gives evidence occasionally of the reaction on 
his better mind of a plutocratic environment. 


THE FOUNDING OF MODERN GREECE. 


THe War or GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821 To 1833. By 
W. Allison Phillips. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 


It was quite worth while to take this opportunity 
of retelling the story of Greek liberation. The 
author hopes that “the charge of partisanship, at 
least, may not be proved” against him, and he has 
done his best to hold the scales even. He writes 
clearly and with spirit, and we have only to 
complain that he is rather too sparing of dates. 
Here is his description of Byron's attitude when his 
first hopes and illusions had been dispelled :— 

“Under circumstances which would have crushed the en- 
thusiasm of a man of less sympathetic imagination, he displayed 
a wide-minded generosity, a steadfastness of purpose, and withal 
a shrewd common sense, which could searcely have been expected 
of his wayward genius. ‘ He knew that belt Auslesun 
peoples are full of vices, and that emancipated slaves are not of 
the stuff that makes heroes. He saw in a very clear light the 
dishonesty, the meanness, the selfishness of the Greeks; and yet 
he did not despair of Greece.” 


Mr. Phillips recognises, too, that there was another 
side to the Greek character, and that men like 
Kanaris, Miaoulis, and even Kolokotrones, must be 
described in other terms. It was under native 
leaders that the Greeks won their chief successes; 
Church and Cochrane, the fittest Englishmen that 
could have been found for such warfare, effected 
little. 

It is going much too far to say that the substitu- 
tion of Canning for Castlereagh caused a complete 
reversal of British policy as regards the Greek 
insurrection. The two men were very different, 
and the difference told as time went on; but 
the situation changed in other respects also, and 
the British policy was shaped by many considera- 
tions, above all by the attitude of Russia. When 
Castlereagh was going to the Congress of Verona, his 
instructions (drawn up by himself) specified the aims 
of the British Government in this connection as 
being, first, to prevent a rupture between Russia 
and the Porte ; secondly, to soften as far as possible 
the rigour of war between the Turks and the Greeks; 
thirdly, to observe in the contest a strict neutrality. 
In the supplementary instructions for Wellington's 
guidance, after Castlereagh’s death, Canning re- 
examined the question, in view of a_ possible 
proposal from Russia for joint pressure on Turkey ; 
he came to the conclusion that “ neither in respect 
to the external discussions of the Porte with Russia, 
nor in respect to its internal discussions with its own 
subjects can we justly and reasonably be expected 
to take any other part than that which we have 
hitherto taken.” : 

The position was much altered, and British policy 
with it, when Wellington was sent to St. Petersburg 
in the spring of 1826; but it is a misleading descrip- 
tion of his mission to say that he was sent “to 
congratulate the Czar on his accession, and at the 
same time to invite him to take part in some joint 
demonstration on behalf of Greece.” As Canning 
wrote in his instructions : “ Cur object is, if possible, 
to prevent Russia from going to war”; and joint 
action was proposed not to urge him onward but 
to hold him back. 

Mr. Phillips is hardly fair to Capodistrias. He 
recognises that “an enlightened dictatorship was 
probably what would have been at this time the 





best form of government for Greece,” but he finds 
fault with the steps taken to establish it. Yet these 
steps met, on the whole, with considerable success, 
and the general grief when he died by an act of 
tribal vengeance speaks strongly in his favour. A 
mere tyrannical bureaucrat is not apt to be “ greeted 
everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm.” 


FICTION. 

Peace witH Honour. By Sydney C. Grier. London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 

A PasstonaTeE Piiertm. By Perey White. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST THE County. By Edward H. 
Cooper. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Tue Stars IN THEIR Courses. A Modern Romance of the 


Himalayas. By Editha Ewens. London: Ward & 
Downey, Ltd. 


“PEACE WITH Honour” is an admirable tale, which 
might have been still better if the author had not 
made a portion of the plot—only a minor portion, 
it is true—turn upon a rather superfluous disagree- 
ment between a “new woman” and a man whose 
ideas about the new woman are distinctly old- 
fashioned. We should have been better pleased 
with Dick North, the hero of the tale, if he had not 
entertained such strong prejudices against women 
who practise medicine. It was unfortunate, to say 
the least, that he should entertain these prejudices 
when he was, at the same time, desperately in love 
with Miss Georgia Keeling, M.D. On her part, Miss 
Keeling —or shall we say Dr. Keeling?—was so 
excessively “touchy” on the question of her rights 
that it was long before her real love for Dick North 
enabled her to tolerate his antiquated opinions 
regarding the proper sphere for the employment of 
& woman’s talents. But, after all, the bickerings of 
Miss Keeling and her lover play only a subordinate 
part in “ Peace with Honour.” The burden of the 
tale is the story of the mission of Sir Dugald Haig 
and a small body of Englishmen to the Court of the 
ruler of Kubbet-ul-Haj, which, we take it, must be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cabul. The 
mission is one of extreme importance and some 
danger, for not only have Russian intrigues to be 
met and foiled but the perils arising from the worse 
than doubtful friendliness of the ruler of Kubbet-ul- 
Haj have to be faced. Yet the mission goes forth, 
as many little bands of Englishmen have done in 
times past, with cheerful hearts to serve England with- 
out thought of the perils which the service involves. 
Sir Dugald Haig is accompanied by his wife, who has 
attended him in his wanderings through many years. 
The only other female member of the party is Miss 
Keeling, who has gone out at the request of the ruler 
of the country to attend his favourite wife. Dick 
fills the post of military aide-de-camp, and has thus 
ample opportunities for quarrelling and love-making 
with the object of his affections. But after the 
arrival of the party at Kubbet-ul-Haj there is but 
little time for these recreations. A change of 
ministry has occurred, and the new minister is the 
deadly enemy of the English. From the moment 
when they are installed in their residence in the 
city their lives are in imminent danger. The most 
daring plots are woven against them, and every 
morsel of food, every cup of coffee, may be the 
possible messenger of death. Intrigue succeeds 
intrigue, and it seems only too likely that the brave 
little band, cut off from home and civilisation, will 
be exterminated. Those who have read a previous 
work by this author, “His Excellency’s English 
Governess,” need not be told with what skill he deals 
with a problem of this description. The whole story 
of the stay of the mission in Kubbet-ul-Haj, its 
perils and sufferings, its many rebuffs and its 
ultimate victory, is told with admirable force and 
picturesqueness. ‘“ Peace with Honour” is, in fact, a 
book to be most honestly and heartily commended. 
Mr. Percy White has a curious fancy for 
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presenting to us the autobiographies of distinctly 
unsatisfactory heroes. Few persons can have for- 
gotten his “Mr. Bailey Martin,” that brilliant dis- 
section of a sordid snob. In “ A Passionate Pilgrim” 
there are proofs that the old taste lingers at 
the tip of Mr. White’s pen. His hero is a person 
who, without being in the least degree heroic, 
seems to have at least the average amount of 
human virtue. His career is certainly free from 
any glaring vice; but all through his narrative, 
which is autobiographical, Oakton Blake seems to be 
hinting at something to his own disparagement, and 
striving to make it clear that his spirit was, after 
all, a mean one. The son of a country clergyman, 
he commits the unpardonable crime of falling in 
love, whilst still a schoolboy, with Sylvia Carr, the 
daughter of the village dissenting minister. Here is 
a mésalliance indeed, and we do not wonder at the 
wrath which is inspired by the prospect in the 
bosom of the elder Blake. His son he treats as a 
lunatic, whilst he summons the unfortunate Mr. Carr 
to his presence with the manifest intention of dis- 
charging his Olympian bolts upon his obscure head. 
But it so happens that Mr. Carr is a gentleman who 
is not at all the sort of person upon whom the rector 
can play the part of Jove. Even Mr. Blake has to 
lower his head in the presence of one who shows that 
he understands the exigencies of society as well as 
anybody else, and who has, in addition, an adequate 
stock of good sense and good feeling. The upshot 
of Mr. Oakton Blake’s love affair is that the 
beautiful Sylvia, after addressing to her lover a 
farewell letter which he regards as absolutely heart- 
less, is sent on a prolonged visit to a distant aunt. 
Master Oakton sees her no more. He goes to the 
University, and achieves a brilliant suecess. In the 
meantime his father receives into his house as a 
paying guest a certain Cecil Oakton, the son and 
heir of Lord Oakton, the godfather of the hero. 
Sylvia Carr has returned to her home on her lover's 
departure, and she speedily consoles herself by a 
flirtation with Cecil Oakton. Whether that flirtation 
would, in the ordinary course, have had serious con- 
sequences is doubtful; but young Blake hears what 
is happening, and in a fury of jealousy visits his 
native village and catches the fickle Sylvia philander- 
ing with Cecil in the very meadows which he had 
regarded as being sacred to himself. He plainly in- 
forms the son of the peer that he will have to behave 
honourably to Sylvia, on pain of having his misdeeds 
fully exposed. The young man, who is very much 
of a lout, thereupon marries the girl secretly. At 
Blake’s suggestion he confesses what he has done to 
his father, who, in his anger, makes Blake himself 
the heir to his personal estate, amounting to a com- 
fortable sum of one hundred thousand pounds. 
When Sylvia, on the death of the peer, becomes 
Lady Oakton, she does not show any dislike of her 
old lover because he has succeeded to property which 
ought to have been her husband's; on the contrary, 
she welcomes him to her house, and goes even to 
dangerous lengths in trying to attach him to herself. 
Young Lord Oakton in the meantime gives way to 
drink and dissipation, and the desire of the author 
evidently is that Mr. Oakton Blake should be re- 
garded as being responsible for his fall. This is 
unfair, for Mr. Blake acts with extreme discretion in 
all his relations with Lady Oakton. It is true that in 
the end he marries her, but it is open to any man to 
marry a widow if she will accept him; and when that 
widow happens to be a man’s first love, it is hard to 
see what objection there can be to the marriage. 
“The Marchioness against the County” is one of 
those stories which treat of social life in what Mr. 
James de la Pluche described as the “ hupper suckles,” 
and allow an admiring and awe-stricken world to 
catch glimpses of life as it is lived by such exalted 
beings as dukes and duchesses. But there is a great 
deal of human nature in “The Marchioness against 
the County” (as, indeed, we are credibly informed 
there is among dukes and duchesses), and the work 





us how Viscount Tunstall, grandson and heir of that 
great nobleman, the Marquis of Draycott, falls in 
love, and marries as his second wife Yvonne Vidal, a 
beautiful Parisian dancer, with whose father, an 
English trainer at Chantilly, the viscount had some 
dealings in horseflesh. Yvonne is a charming crea- 
ture, who has gone through the slippery places of 
French stage-life, not without having the tongue 
of scandal raised against her, but certainly without 
losing her goodness of heart or her grace of manner. 
Her most potent ally in her married life is her step- 
daughter, Helen, and when she becomes the wife of 
the viscount, now raised to the marquisate through 
the death of his grandsire, she undoubtedly 
stands in sore need of allies. The old scandals 
of Paris are raked up against her, and though 
they are, for the most part, no more than mali- 
cious tittle-tattle, they become the subject of a 
fierce war in the county in which the Draycott 
estates are situated. That terrible person, the 
Duchess, who is the social despot of the district, 
sets her face against the beautiful young Marchioness, 
and in doing so apparently seals her fate, for the 
snobs rush wildly after the Duchess like a flock of 
sheep through a gap ina hedge. The humour of the 
book lies in this portion of the narrative, wherein 
we see how the fringe of “ good society” comports 
itself under painful conditions. Fortunately for the 
Marchioness, her husband is a man, and when his 
wife is slandered he makes her battle his own, and 
after a long and painful struggle triumphs brilliantly. 
The poor Marchioness, with all her sweetness and 
simplicity, was not one of those who can be stretched 
on the rack with impunity; and though the story 
ends peacefully enough, it leaves one with a little 
heartache for the beautiful Yvonne. 

We have not often encountered, even in the most 
recent fiction, a more exasperating heroine than the 
young woman whose matrimonial misfortunes form 
the theme of “ The Stars in their Courses.” She is 
beautiful, of course, and, being intensely modern, 
she is given to the utterance of unconventional 
remarks upon delicate topics and to the perpetration 
of dangerously unconventional actions in her rela- 
tions with susceptible young men. This combination 
of physical charm with reckless conduct naturally 
results in a series of unpleasant situations for the 
fair Eleanore, who behaves in each fresh crisis with 
astounding folly, and plays with men’s passions in a 
highly reprehensible manner, despite the “ inno- 
cence” upon which the author so strongly insists. 
Married but a week to a certain elderly Professor, 
whom, with characteristic foolishness, she has 
accepted “in the spirit of an experiment,” she 
suddenly appears in the chambers of a former 
admirer, Cedric Churchill, and announces to that 
bewildered young man her preference for himself, 
and her repugnance towards the luckless Professor. 
When the enamoured youth, drawing the _ in- 
evitable conclusion from Mrs. Heathcote’s ex- 
traordinary behaviour, forthwith proceeds to 
embrace her, she pretends to be horrified, 
and proposes to live on terms of platonic affection in 
future with this very ardent admirer. Of course, 
the sham “friendship” soon assumes a dangerous 
aspect, however, and Eleanore’s honour is palpably 
in peril, when she is extricated from her risky di- 
lemma by the author's ingenuity in devising Cedric 
Churchill's untimely demise. Shallow, vain, and full 
of morbid restlessness, the young wife—who, as Miss 
Ewens is careful to impress upon her readers, is wife 
in name only—begins to pine for fresh excitement ; 
and, accompanying her husband to India on a pro- 
longed expedition of scientific research, she soon 
picks up a new admirer in the shape of a certain 
Captain Launcelot, whose acquaintance she makes 
under very romantic circumstances. Romance leads 
to passion, and Eleanore makes but a weak struggle 
against the first strong temptation of her life, 
although she knows that Launcelot is a married 
man, whose love for her can only mean disgrace and 


is, in consequence, a distinctly amusing one. It tells | ruin for both. To his passionate pleadings she 
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listens, and listening, is all but lost. Then once 
more the author's ingenuity comes to the rescue of 
her feather-headed heroine, though by what means 
that rescue is effected we will not reveal. Miss Editha 
Ewens displays in “ The Stars in their Courses” so 
much cleverness, the dialogue is so naturally rendered, 
the soul analysis so carefully wrought, that one 
positively grudges this waste of excellent qualities 
upon an unworthy subject. Thereis a touch of true 
romance in her descriptions of Launcelot and 
Eleanore upon their wanderings through the Indian 
jungle, and the glamour of the East surrounds this 
picture of feverish passion, of a lurid love-drama 
played out beneath a tropical moon. But it is all 
unwholesome, morbid, and essentially enervating. 
We trust that the author will select as the heroine 
of her next novel a real woman—not a feeble bundle 
of shallow emotions and hysterical philanderings 
such as she has depicted in Eleanore Heathcote. 
The anwmic style of heroine has had her day in 
fiction, and the public taste is, happily, inclining 
towards stronger and healthier types of feminine 
individuality. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is not easy for the average citizen, possessed of neither leisure 
nor money for a personal journey to the East, to get a clear idea 
of the social manners or customs of the people of our vast Indian 
Empire. Books of travel with scarcely an exception only touch 
the fringe of the matter, for the stranger, however affable or 
intelligent, has to do battle with his own prejudices as well as 
those of the people, and a score of other practical disabilities 
block the road to intimate knowledge. Fortunately, the 
intelligent native, skilled in the learning of both East and West, 
and able, therefore, to institute comparisons not impartial, 
perhaps, but often uncommonly shrewd, has arisen to guide our 
steps into the way of understanding. We have just received a 
remarkably vivid and realistic account, from a cultured native 
pen, of “Indian Village Folk.’ Archdeacon Sinclair contri- 
ates a brief introduction to Mr. Pandian’s curiously minute 
sketches of his own people, and in the course of it he assures us 
that the writer is a native philanthropist, who is inspired by a 
patriotic desire to make known to the English ee the way 
men live in the village communities of the East. The book is 
written from adequate knowledge, and with pithy incisiveness. 
We are taken up and down the Indian Empire, and are allowed 
to watch at close quarters the people both at work and at play. 
The book opens with a picturesque description of the aspect of 
a typical Indian village and the customs of the inhabitants. This 
is followed by an account of the various personages in the 
little community, from the priest, the money-lender, the 
physician, and the fortune-teller, to the blacksmith, the 
shepherd and the barber, All this may sound commonplace 
enough; the charm lies in the telling and in the fulness of 
local colour which is imparted to such pictures of actual life. 
Mr. Pandian has facts at his finger-ends for which one might 
search in vain through even the most elaborate books of travel. 
Quotation is not easy, and yet it seeths inevitable: “ India is 
famous for its poems, songs and hymns. If a beggar goes 
round begging he will hold a lamp in his hand and sing songs 
of praise to his gods and goddesses. The ordinary moral 
teachings and proverbs are all written in simple poetical style. 
The schoolboys in the villages after learning their vernacular 
alphabet are taught to read and write in poetry before they are 
taught to spell words of three syllables. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that we find so many village poets. Every village 
has a poet of its own, and they are generally poor men.” The 
noble patron still survives in the East. The native princes have 
their own poets, for whom they set apart several acres of land ; 
in some cases they even give the profits of whole villages for 
their support. These favoured minstrels are often sumptuously 
dressed ; and if they are skilful in their flattery, they receive 
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valuable gifts. Even the minor poets in India seldom come to 
grief. They may not be endowed like their more fortunate 
fellows, but if they are in want of bread they extol the deeds of 
valour of some rich man, and, in return for their compliment, 
their table is spread. The more ignorant classes of India dis- 
play a curious fondness for embarking on the hazard of a law- 
suit. It appears that one of the chief causes of the poverty of 
the —_ is the passion for litigation. The bone of contention 
is often most trivial, but the dogged persistency of both parties 
is deplorable—except in the eyes of the lawyers. “The stamp 
fees, the court fees, the lawyers’ fees, travelling expenses and 
other out-fees, all help to bring to ruin the villager who enters 
into litigation. His health is broken, some of his lands have to 
be mortgaged, the villages are left without proper cultivation, 
and he gets into the clutches of the money-lenders.” We have 
said enough to show that this book is not one to be lightly 
despised. 

There has just been published in the Century Science Series, 
which Sir Henry Roscoe edits, an admirable monograph by 
Professor Frankland, of Mason College, Birmingham, on the 
eminent bacteriologist, Louis Pasteur. Pasteur was more than 
a mere master in scientific research ; he was a direct and notable 
benefactor of humanity. The personal aspects of his strenuous, 
but uneventful, career are not absolutely ignored in these pages, 
but the strength of the book rightly lies in the lucid exposition 
of his work as an original investigator in the most difficult depart- 
ments of exact knowledge. He was born in 1822 and died in 
1895. As far back as 1848 he became a man of mark in science, 
and a few years later our Royal Society bestowed upon him the 
Rumford medal in recognition of his discoveries in regard to the 
polarisation of light. He had a — for work, and lived 
largely in his class-room and in his laboratory. His researches in 
bacteriology bore practical fruits. France holds him in honour 
to-day because he almost expelled from her vineyards their most 
deadly scourge. Another great industry of France was helped by 
his research into the diseases of silkworms. His services in regard 
to the antiseptic system of surgery are known to all medical 
experts, whilst his services in regard to rabies are known to all 
the world, and to-day the Pasteur Institute is his best monument, 
since it opens a door of hope to sufferers from the agonising and 
terrible , “eon of hydrophobia. We get in these pages an 
impressive, though too rhetorical, pen and ink picture of the 
man when a life of ceaseless work and splendid achievement was 
drawing, more swiftly than he knew, to its appointed end. 
“ Weary, traversed with deep furrows, the skin and beard both 
white, his hair still thick, and nearly always covered with a black 
cap, the broad forehead ostchbell, seamed with the scars of 
genius, the mouth slightly drawn by paralysis, but full of kind- 
ness, all the more of pity for the sufferings of others, as it 
appears lined by personal sorrow ; and, above all, the living 
thought which still flashes from the eyes beneath the deep 
shadow of the brow. This is Pasteur as he appeared t) me: a 
conqueror who will some day become a legend, whose glory is 
as incalculable as the good he has accomplished.” The book is 
ably written, and abounds in valuable and, for the most part, 
little known facts in reference to the successive stages of M. 
Pasteur’s energetic and beneficent career. 

It is more than thirty years since the Globe Shakespeare 
was published by Messrs. Macmillan, and after various diffi- 
culties too numerous to mention the “Globe Chaucer” has at 
length appeared. Mr. Alfred Pollard and three other well- 
known Old English scholars are responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the text, as well as for such aids to ee na as 
explanatory introductions to the chief poems and pithy illumina- 
tive notes. Quite a number of critical problems are dealt with 
in the volume, for Chaucer has suffered many things at the 
hands of ignorant editors. _It is a matter for congratulation 
that men like Professor Skeat, Dr. Furnivall, and Mr. Pollard 
have bestowed so much learning on the riddles of the old aoe 
text, and with such admirable results. The present edition 
abounds in lightly handled but exact knowledge of English life 
and speech in the days of Chaucer. Students are certain to 
receive with becoming gratitude this handy but scholarly version 
of the “Canterbury Tales,” “The Legende of Good Women,” 
“The Romaunt of the Rose,” and other classic poems. 

Books of reference, great and small, continue to make their 
appearance. “ Walford’s County Families ” has now been pub- 
lished thirty-eight years in succession, and is too well known to 
need description. Its ample pages are filled with authoritative 
statements concerning not merely the titled, but the untitled aris- 
tocracy of theland. The arrangement is alphabetical, and there- 
fore without superfluous respect of person. Acres are passing 
in these days of sudden fortunes into new hands, and the old 
order is in consequence changing. No less than one hundred 
and fifty-eight familiar names have disappeared from the 
record in the space of a year solely ese the sale of estates. 
“ Who’s Who—1898,” thanks to a liberal interpretation of the 
term personage and the admission of odd little bits of auto- 
biography, is now almost as big a book as Whitaker or Hazell. 
Over a thousand new biographies have been added since last 
yen, and « the world knows nothing, according to Sir Henry 

aylor, of its greatest men. Mr. Douglas Sladen has taken 


uncommon pains with the volume, and has caught in the meshes 
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of his huge draw-net big fish and little. Unluckily, the small 
celebrity is allowed to take himself too seriously, for expansive 
confidences are now to be got within the appropriate and 
sufficient, but in this case often discarded, nut-shell. The 
unconscious egotist leaps to light in the perfervid paragraph, 
and as a human document “ Who’s Who,” quite apart from its 
sterling merits as a work of convenient reference, has its 
fascination, especially for those who are able now and then to 
read between the lines. “The Year's Music—1898,” lives up 
creditably to its own ideal, for it gives in pithy, explicit terms 
a record of “all matters relating to music and musical institu- 
tions ” which have recently occurred. Orchestral and Chamber 
Concerts, Musical Festivals, and the like, which added to the 
innocent gaiety of London and the provinces last season, are 
described, and much detailed information concerning the 
methods and progress of musical education in the nation are 
passed in suggestive review. There is a directory of musicians 
and vocalists, an «:!mirable index, and a few good portraits in 
the volume. 
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